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—_——_—_—_—— 


From the great pretat we entertained towards Mr. Morell—to which 
r 


his personal and christian character so eminently entitled him, and 
which we cherished in common with very many, and from the stand- 
ing reputation which he so long maintained in connection with the 
Congregational body—we were anxious to furnish to our readers 
some brief notice of his course and character. We should have 
applied for this purpose to some of his more immediate friends, and 
were about to do so, when we received information that the funeral 
sermon, delivered by Mr. Binney, was likely to be obtained, and 
that it would include something suited to our purpose. That dis- 
course is now before us. It is founded on Isaiah, ch. xxvi. ver. 3. 
“ Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed upon 
thee, because he trusteth in thee.” We mention the text Mad it 
is referred to in what follows. We think it best to confine ourselves 
to what Mr. Binney’s discourse furnishes, brief and rapid as its 
sketch of our friend is, and shall therefore neither attempt to add 
any thing to it, nor defer its introduction by further preface : 

“ The Rev. Thomas Morell was born at Maldon, in Essex, and 
was, at his death, in his fifty-ninth year. His parents were de- 
scendants of French Protestants, who fled from their country in 
times of persecution. More than one of his remote ancestors, he 
had reason to believe, were distinguished as ministers—some cer- 
tainly were so for their faith and heroism. Mr. Morell received the 
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rudiments of classical learning from his two elder brothers, who 
were both at the time preparing for the ministry. He became a 
student in Homerton College, and came out, at or about the age of 
twenty, a respectable scholar, and well furnished in other respects 
for the sacred office. He was first settled over a church at S$. 
Neot’s, Huntingdenshire, where he remained twenty years, and 
spent a most useful portion of his life. In 1821 he became the di- 
vinity tutor of Wymondley Academy, having, if I am not mistaken, 
been invited to the same office three years before, though he then 
declined it. That academy, a few years ago, was removed to London, 
and became connected with the London University, under the title 
of Coward College, from the name of the person by whom it was 
originally founded and endowed. Here our friend continued till his 
death, which took place, rather unexpectedly, on the morning of 
Tuesday week, the 25th of March. 

Iam not preaching in the chapel of the college, nor by the re. 
quest of the trustees of the institution referred to; I not only feel, 
therefore, that I am not called upon to refer minutely to our de- 
parted friend’s academic life, but that there would be something like 
an impropriety in doing so;—indeed, this is not the place, nor is 
this the time, in which to advert to such a subject. It was not in 
this character that you knew him, but as a man of God, a minister 
of Christ, who often occupied this pulpit, and spoke to you the 
words of eternal life in his own affectionate and touching manner, 
I have to refer to points of more importance than any thing which 
officially distinguished the deceased. Having, however, been in the 
college when our friend came to it, and knowing, as well as any one, 
its exact state at that time, I cannot forbear saying, as I pass on, 
that I regard his accession to the office he filled as having been of 
great and permanent advantage to it. Many of his students are now 
occupying posts of great importance and usefulness, and will, with 
those who are at present in the college, regard his memory with 
affectionate respect. 

Our departed friend was pious from a child. He was one of those 
of whom it may be said, “ they never need to be converted.” I do 
not mean that he did not need to be renewed and sanctified by the 
divine Spirit; but that the imperceptible influences of that Spirit, s0 
early and efficiently descended upon his soul, as to mould it from 
the first to habits of holiness—to impress it in childhood with God’s 
image—and thus to keep him from those sins from which so many 
require to be turned, and have to learn to lament with bitterness 
and tears. He was kept innocent, innocent even of the hnonledge 
of much, which perhaps may be known without sin, but certainly 
not without danger. He advanced to the ministry with ardent zeal 
—from voluntary choice—with decided piety—and with enlightened 
attachment to the great principles of evangelical religion. __ 

When Mr. Morell first entered upon the work of the ministry he 
had a slight hesitation in his mode of utterance, which by care he 
almost effectually overcame, so that it never interfered with the 
effect of his addresses, and, indeed, sometimes even added to that 
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effect. His sermons were always distinguished by great seriousness 
—richness of evangelical truth—tonching appeals—and very often 
by beautiful thoughts clothed in chaste and elegant language. In 
his first charge he was exemplary as a pastor ;—was attractive to, 
and interested in, young persons;—and was blessed of God to the 
conversion and establishment of many souls. In addition to the 
usual engagements connected with his church, he was in the habit of 
preaching in several villages, and thus extended at once, his labours 
and his usefulness. While doing this, he was not inattentive to per- 
sonal improvement. He both studied much on subjects immediately 
connected with his work, and composed and published several vo- 
lumes containing an outline of general history.* His occasional 
services, in the pulpits of his brethren, during his late residence in 
the metropolis, were always acceptable to the judicious and the de- 
vout; and the charges which he delivered at the ordination of his 
students, were equally distinguished by the weight of their counsels, 
the solemnity of their tone, the faithfulness of their appeals, and the 
affection of their spirit. 

The piety of our friend was of a high order. He was “ a devout 
man;” but he had nothing of sourness or severity about him. His 
disposition was bland and cheerful; there was a loveliness and 
sweetness about his mind and character that endeared him to all 
that were in the habit of approaching him. More than any man I 
ever knew he exemplified the character, and enjoyed the blandness, 
of which the text we have been considering speaks. ‘ His soul was 
kept in perfect peace, being stayed upon God—for he trusted in 
him.” His religion was not a thing of times and days—of alternate 
fits of ardour and coldness, of ecstacy and depression; it was con- 
stant and uniform,—a pure, living, lambent light—always fed— 
never obscured,—like that of the morning, and the path of the just, 
“shining more and more unto the perfect day.” The secret of his 
calm and happy composure, was his habitual exercise of christian 
faith; I do not deny that he was blessed naturally with a peculiar 
felicity of constitution and temperament; but this, of itself, was far 
from being the sole cause of the ‘‘ perfect peace” which he habi- 
tually enjoyed. It arose partly from the firm and unhesitating 
manner in which he received the verities of the gospel,—partly 
from his constantly realizing his own interest in the blessings they 
secured,—and partly from his viewing every thing in connexion 
with God, and from the exercise of a truly childlike trust in his 
wisdom and goodness. I have been with him under various cir- 
cumstances—amid some calculated to ruffle and annoy—in the midst 
of anxiety —in the death-chamber, and at the early grave, of an only 


_ * The volumes referred to by Mr. Binney are entitled “ Studies in History, 
in a Series of Essays, accompanied with Reflections, References to Original 
Authorities, and Historical Exercises for Youth.” The first comprised the His- 
tory of Greece, and was published in 1813. The second was devoted to that of 
Rome, and appeared in 1818. The third and fourth were devoted to the History 
of England, and were published in 1818 and 1820. We believe our lamented 
brother also published a Poem, entitled “ The Christian Pastor,” and a few 
occasional Sermons.—Eprtor. 
Nn 2 
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son; I have seen him on his own bed in extreme weakness, pain, 
and danger; JI always found him the same man. Whatever was 
passing over the surface of his feelings, there was ‘ perfect peace” 
settled in his soul. He took the promises of God as an angel would 
take them, or as a little child listens to the words spoken by its 
parent; he did not know what it was to doubt, or why Christians 
should be troubled in mind, since God had spoken, and spoken as 
he has! 

I onght to have mentioned that Mr. Morell was, from early life, 
much interested in the conversion of the heathen, in which, we may 
remark, he only resembled the excellent and amiable Dr. Doddridge, 
to whose divinity chair he succeeded,—for that eminent and benevo- 
lent man, a century ago, long before modern missions were thought 
of, projected a periodical meeting of ministers for the express pur- 
pose of engaging in prayer for the extension of the gospel t —_ out 
the world. I am not, I think, mistaken in stating, that our friend 
was, from his known interest in the subject, applied to to undertake 
the visit to the missionaries, which was uitimately performed by the 
late Mr, Tyerman, in connexion with Mr. Bennet, the surviving 
member of that deputation. 

Mr. Morell, though of a peculiarly amiable and lovely spirit, was 
never led by this to the least compromise of important principles, 
Not only was he decided in his adherence to all evangelical truth, 
but he was firm and forward in his attachment and advocacy of 
those views of the kingdom of Christ, of church government, of 
religious liberty, and of the sin and danger of political interference 
with spiritual things, which distinguished the body to which he be- 
longed. He had decided sentiments on these matters; he believed 
them to be both true and important; and he was prepared to advo- 
cate and to urge their diffusion, confident that the result could not 
but in the end produce good, whatever misrepresentation they might 
encounter now. 

About twelve months since, our friend was attacked and prostrated 
by disease—he was seriously ill; and though he revived somewhat 
during the summer, his strength and health never returned. His 
friends, however, hoped, and he hoped himself, that his life might 
be lengthened for some time, and that he might still survive for 
further usefulness. But that God ‘‘in whose hand our breath is, 
and whose are all our ways,” had otherwise determined. A few 
weeks ago he became worse, and after some days of increased suf- 
fering ‘‘ fell asleep.” I had not the privilege of visiting him in his 
illness, for I was out preaching for the Colonial Missionary Society, 
and I knew nothing of his relapse or danger till I arrived in town, 
and, while accidentally passing his residence on my way home, ob- 
served the indications of mourning and death, and found, at once to 
my surprise and sorrow, that he was removed from us. I have been 
favoured, however, with a brief account of the last day or two which 
he spent on earth, and from this I shall extract two or three charac- 
teristic passages. ; 

“A perfectly calm resignation to the divine will was the principal 
feature in our dear friend’s mind, during the twelve months of severe 
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illness which preceded his dissolution. On one occasion, he observed, 
‘| have looked again and again from this sick bed into my prospects 
for eternity, and the ground of my hope towards God, and I desire 
to be thankful, after such a review, that I have a firm and unshaken 
confidence in the mercy of God through Jesus Christ. I am filled, 
if not with a joyful hope, yet with a peaceful serenity of mind, so 
that I do not recollect at any period of this long illness to have felt 
a moment’s solicitude as to its issue, whether it terminate in life or 
death; such has been the mercy of God to an unworthy sinner, and 
an unprofitable servant.’ 

« During the evening of Saturday he referred, with much feeling, 
to a hymn* on which he had often dwelt before, ee several of 
the verses; after it was read, he said, ‘I cannot think how any 
Christian can doubt the love of Christ, it is so clear, so certain.’ 

“He frequently remarked, too, ‘ on looking back on life, I con- 
sider this year as the happiest I have ever passed.’ 

‘On the Sabbath morning previous to his death, he looked with 
much delight on the unclouded bright sky, saying, ‘ What a glorious 
Sabbath morning,’ and then repeated a line of one of Doddridge’s 
hymns, ‘ Shew the bright world, and shew it mine.’ In the course 
of the day, he made the following and similar remarks :—‘ Should 
this be the taking down of this clayey tabernacle, it has been a most 
merciful dispensation ; ‘ there is a building of God, a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’’ ‘A cloud has never 

over my mind; Satan has never been permitted to harass me.’ 
‘Christ shall be magnified in my body, whether it be by life or by 
death.” To his now mourning widow, he once said, on seeing her 
much cast down, ‘ to you I must propose the test which our Saviour 
put to his disciples, ‘ if ye loved me, you would rejoice because I go 
to the Father.’’—On Monday morning, the last day of his life, he 
appeared much revived, and heard the fourteenth chapter of John 
with great interest, remarking particularly the nineteenth verse, 
‘because I live, ye shall live also,’ saying, ‘ that is sufficient, we 
need no other promise.’ He went down stairs during that day, and 
no symptom indicated a change till towards the close of it: he did 
not retire, however, till late, but appearances soon showed that death 
was approaching. He remained perfectly sensible. To the oft re- 
peated enquiry whether he felt pain, he replied, ‘ only oppression.’— 
‘Fear not, I am with thee,’ was suggested to him; a faint smile 
lighted up his countenance, indicating at once, his possession of his 
faculties, and his enjoyment of the promise. ‘ It is not a dark valley 
toyon?” ‘Ohno.’ ‘ Your mind is calm? ‘ Nor 4 RUFFLE,’ was 
his characteristic reply—‘ Not a ruffile ’—and with these, his last 
words, ‘ kept, by the power of God, through faith,’ ‘ in perfect 
peace,’ he * fell asleep,’ and ‘ entered into his joy.’ ‘ Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his.’ ” 


* Congregational Hymn Book, page 546. 


** O, Thou from whom all goodness flows, 
I lift my soul to Thee,” &c. 
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ESSAYS ON THE BOOK OF JOB, 
No. I. 
BY THE REV. RALPH WARDLAW, D.D., GLASGOW.* 


Ir the Holy Scriptures had presented themselves to us on the same 
footing as any other book ; if they had not demanded for their doc. 
trines, under the awful sanction of divine authority, an immediate 
and exclusive reception; if they had not appealed to the conscience, 
with their heavy charges of guilt and denunciations of wrath; if 
they had not peremptorily required the subjection of the heart to 
their mortifying proposals, and to their pure and self-denying re- 
quirements ; if they had not come with a divine claim upon the 
whole man, for the surrender and consecration to God of all his 
— of body, and faculties and affections of soul ; if they had but 
eft men at liberty to read, and criticise, and speculate, and judge 
for themselves, to praise or blame, receive or reject, obey or disobey, 
at their pleasure, without searching their hearts, detecting their 
sins, revealing their dangers, and alarming them with premonitions 
of evil that accord with the secret apprehensions of their own minds, 
and, at the same time, offering them no means of relief but in the 
relinquishment of all their fancied worthiness, and the acceptance of 
mercy, as miserable and hopeless offenders, through the merits and 
mediation of another: they would have engaged universal attention; 
every man would have been more eager than another to explore their 
contents ; the study of them would have been an unfailing branch 
of a polite and liberal education ; every verse of them would have 
been valued as a gem of antiquity ; every tongue would have been 
eloquent, and every pen busy in their elucidation and eulogy, as the 
rarest and richest literary curiosity to be found on earth. But amidst 
all, that, to the carnal mind, constitutes what may justly be termed 
‘‘ the offence of the Bible,” the servants of God must not cease to 
press upon the attention of men, “ whether they will hear or whe- 
ther they will forbear,” the great purpose of God in giving them 
a revelation of his will. Never, surely, can this be too frequently, 
or too strongly urged upon their serious notice; for, if the very end 
be missed for which the revelation has been imparted, of what real 
benefit can it be to its possessors ? 

The Bible is a revelation to men, as sinners. It is of immense 
consequence, to the very understanding of the document, that this 
be kept in mind. The overlooking of it must inevitably lead to 
many and fatal mistakes. In this point, the sinful state of man, 
lies the fundamental difference between the Bible and all the systems 
of human philosophy respecting his character, condition, and pros- 


* This paper is the first of a valuable series which has appeared in the Scottish 
Congregational Magazine, at distant intervals, since February, 1835. Having 
obtained permission from their gifted author, we intend to reprint them consecu- 
tively in succeeding numbers. To those of our readers, and we believe their num- 
ber is but few, who see our northern namesake, we have no need to apologize for 
this course, as they can eres the advantage of having the whole discussion 
included in the present volume ; while those who have not seen them before, will, 
we doubt not, feel happy to possess, in our pages, dissertations on so interesting 
a subject, and from so competent a pen. 
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ts. Almost all the discrepancies between the one and the other, 
many and wide as they are, may be traced to this one article. 
Human philosophy spurns at so degrading a representation of 
human nature, as fallen, guilty, impotent, and hopeless: whereas 
the Bible proceeds throughout on the assumption of this being its 
true state and character; and all its provisions and proposals for 
its recovery are of course adapted to this assumption. They are 
provisions and proposals of mercy; of grace to the unworthy, of 
pardon to the guilty and condemned, of deliverance to the lost, 
of renovation to the polluted, to those who are at enmity with God, 
and who have in them, by nature, ‘‘ no good thing.” We must do 
with the Bible as we do with its Divine Author. We must main- 
tain its dignity. We must not let down its lofty pretensions, nor 
allow its true and transcendently important recommendations to be 
lost sight of, and merged in any of an inferior description. The 
glory of the Godhead in the salvation of a lost world, is its magni- 
ficent design, and the discovery of the means for effecting this 
design, its glorious characteristic. We ‘ do despite” to both the 
Bible and its Author, if we represent it otherwise, or ‘‘ seek to 
please men” by recommending it to them on inferior grounds. 

Now there are not a few persons to be found, who profess a great 
respect for the Scriptures, and even a belief in their divine original, 
by whom, notwithstanding, the most determined hostility is enter- 
tained to its grand fundamental principles—those principles which 
they must be humbled to receive, in faith and love, before they can 
derive any saving benefit from the discoveries of divine revelation. 
They are men of taste, perhaps ; and in this capacity they are fervent 
admirers of the beauty and sublimity, the simplicity, the energy, and 
the pathos, of many portions of sacred writ. They can refer to 
them, they can repeat them, they can expatiate upon them, with 
all the excitation of a delighted enthusiasm. And the elevation 
of mind, and the tenderness of feeling, inspired by such passages, 
is, we fear, not unfrequently mistaken for something pious and 
good, and serves to engender or to cherish a secret sentiment of 
self-complacency and conscious elation. It is of vast consequence 
to expose such delusion; to show the vanity of having the ear 
charmed by the ‘lovely song,” the natural affections touched by 
its plaintive tenderness, the taste gratified by its appropriate imagery, 
or the imagination fired and elevated by its sublimity and grandeur, 
whilst the ‘ great things of God’s law,” the truths declared by those 
“holy men of God,” whose commission was ‘ to show unto men 
the way of salvation,” are neglected, disbelieved, scorned, or hated. 

We have been led to these remarks by an association that will be 
obvious to every reader. There is, perhaps, no book of the inspired 
volume in which there is more of the finest poetic imagery, of im- 
passioned loftiness, of melting tenderness, of vehement eloquence, or 
of exquisite display of the native workings of the human heart, than 
is to be found in the book of Job: so that, in the perusal of it, a 
person whose heart is yet unvisited by the renewing grace of God 
may experience the alteration of various descriptions of delightful 
emotion, swelling with the grand, and melting with the plaintive, 
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awed by the fearful, charmed by the beautiful, kindled by the 
indignant, and silenced and convinced by the argumentative varieties 
of the poem. Even the sublime exhibitions of Deity himself, whe. 
ther from the lips of the speakers or from his own, may havea certain 
commanding and elevating inflnence upon the mind. How many 
men of taste and science have there been, who have themselves 
spoken of the Divine Being in terms of apparently devotional 
rapture, contemplating his power, and wisdom, and goodness in the 
works of creation, viewing him as a wonderful artificer, of prodi- 
gious skill, and of boundless benevolence !—while, after all, they 
have been amongst the ‘‘ wise and prudent,” from whom God hides 
the blessed discoveries of his grace, and ‘‘ reveals them unto babes.” 
They have had a partial knowledge of him, and a sentimental im. 
— of his attributes as the God of nature, while their minds 
have been in utter ignorance of him, and their hearts in settled and 
bitter alienation from him, as the God of salvation, the God of holi- 
ness, and justice, and love in Christ Jesus. 

But although the leading design of the divine revelation ought 
ever to be kept in our view, and all the different portions of it should 
be studied in the relations which they respectively bear to the intro- 
duction, development, or confirmation of that design; yet these 
different portions were, at the same time, intended to subserve 
certain special and collateral ends; illustrating, as they admirabl 
do, various select views of the character, the procedure, and the vill 
of the Supreme Governor. Take, for example, the Old Testament 
history. Its great end is to place before the reader’s mind the 
progressive discovery of the import of the first promise to fallen 
man, and so to introduce the “ fulness of the time,” and the manifé- 
tation of the Son of God in the flesh. But there is another valuable 
purpose which it at the same time serves, by giving us a most inte- 
resting and instructive exemplification of the great principles on 
which Divine Providence conducts the government of the world, 
as well as of the operation of the good and evil passions, in righteous 
and in wicked men, in an endless variety of circumstances and 
relations; an exemplification, calculated at once to direct us in 
the interpretation and suitable improvement of public and private 
events, and to admonish us against evil, and encourage us in good. . 
Or take, as a more specific example, the book before us—the book 
of Job. It contains the discussion of a highly interesting point in 
the providential administration of God, in the form of a controversy 
between the afflicted patriarch and his friends, a controversy which 
is finally settled by the interposing authority of the Divine Being 
himself. It is, along with this, full of instruction, incidentally 
conveyed, on various collateral topics, bringing before us, in the 
most pleasing manner, the peculiarities of the patriarchal religion, 
and the operation of the principles, and graces, and hopes of the 
saints of God in early times. 

There are four points to which, in this and succeeding papers, 
I shall shortly direct the attention of your readers: —1. The ques 
tion whether it be fact or eoeg 2. Its date and authorship. 
3. Its general structure and style of composition. 4. The parti- 
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cular purpose or purposes of its introduction into the canon of 
inspired scripture. 2 

For the present, I shall confine myself to the first of these topics— 
the question whether it be fact or fiction. 

Some readers, possibly, may be startled by the very proposal of 
such a question. Fiction !—fiction in the word of the God of truth! 
But their apprehensions may be easily allayed. They may at once 
be convinced, that to say it cannot be fiction, because such a God 
would never make use of fiction to subserve the illustration and 
enforcement of truth, is not satisfactory, seeing the parabolic mode 
of instruction is made use of by the Spirit of truth, and by the 
blessed Redeemer himself, into whose lips grace was poured, who 
is “ the faithful and true witness,” and of whose characteristic 
designations “tHE TRUTH” is one. The parables of the prodigal son, 
the good Samaritan, and others, are, we apprehend, decisive speci- 
mens of the illustration of truth by fiction. Still, however, it is 
readily granted, that there is a material difference between intro- 
ducing a parable as a parable, either declared to be so, or from its 
connexion and circumstances so understood by all who hear or read 
it, and the construction of an entire book, without any premonition 
of its being fiction, but opening, in its very first sentences, in the 
ordinary style of historical or biographical narration—‘* There was 
a man in the land of Uz, whose name was Job, and that man was per- 
fect and upright, one that feared God and eschewed evil. And there 
was born unto him seven sons and three daughters. His substance, 
also, was seven thousand sheep, &c. &c.; so that this man was the 
greatest of all the men of the East.” ‘‘ The general style and manner 
of the writer,” it has been truly said, ‘every where bespeaks a 
literal relation of actual events ; entering into circumstantial details 
of habitation, kindred, and names, and adhering, with undeviating 
exactness, to the manners and usages of the age and country of 
which it seems to treat.” This latter circumstance, however, can 
hardly be regarded as at all militating against its fictitious charac- 
ter, in as much as such adherence must have been a characteristic of 
a skilful fiction, as much as of a real narrative. 

There are several considerations, drawn from the Book itself, 
which have been alleged in evidence of its fictitious character ; 
most of which might be set aside by the simple admission—an 
admission which none will refuse—that the book, although founded 
in actual facts, is a@ poem, and has the characteristics of poetry. 
The beginning and close, although in the form of narrative, are still 
poetic narrative, and the intermediate parts, though substantially 
recording a real controversy, are yet in the highest style of eastern 
imagery and poetical embellishment. 

l. An objection, for example, to its being regarded as a matter-of- 
fact narrative, has been founded on the uniformity of certain numbers, 
which is alleged to be unnatural, and, as a reality, unlikely; such 
as the precise doubling of the sheep, the oxen, the camels, and the 
asses of Job, on the return of his prosperity ; of the first from seven 
thousand to fourteen; of the second, from three thousand to six ; 
and of the other two from five hundred to a thousand each; together 
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with the precise sameness of the number and proportions of Job's 
children, the seven sons and the three daughters: and to this it has 
been added, that all are, at the same time, in round numbers. To 
this objection, taking the last part of it first, it is answered, on the 
general principle already stated, that it would be very unsuitable to 
the freedom and elegance of poetic narrative to descend to the 
minutie of tens and units of numeration; and that, with regard to 
the precise duplication, it is no more than a periphrasis, growin 
out of the previous statement of numbers, that the Lord restored the 
full amount of Job’s domestic felicity, and, as to property, gave him 
‘‘twice as much as he had before ;” an expression, of which the 
subsequent details are the mere amplification.* 

2. Another indication of fictitious character has been found in the 
rapidity of the patriarch’s disasters, the destruction of seven thou- 
sand sheep at once by lightning, the escape of one servant on each 
occasion as the messenger of evil tidings, with other particulars, 
which are regarded as out of all probability in the ordinary adminis- 
tration of providence. In reply to this it is only necessary to say, 
that it is not essential to its reality that it should be a likely case in 
the ordinary administration of providence ; that the admission of 
its having been an extraordinary case—a case produced by the 
special interposition of Jehovah, does not at all involve an admission 
of its being a fiction. That it was something quite out of the usual 
course of events, the whole tenour of the narrative explicitly shows. 
Nay, even if it were admitted (which it is not) that it is only a 
strong poetical representation of a sudden, unexpected, and total 
overthrow, this would not prove that the work was not founded on 
fact, referring to a real person, of the name, residence, character, 
and course of life described in it. 

3. Another objection to the reality of the narrative, has been 
founded on the interviews and conversations of Satan with God, in 
the first and second chapters. We may, perhaps, have occasion 
hereafter (should such a series of papers prove at all acceptable) to 
notice this point more particularly, Meantime, we deem it sufli- 
cient to observe, that, even on the supposition that this part of the 
narrative was not to be understood literally, but rather as a poetical 
mode of representing what takes place, under the divine adminis- 
tration, by the permitted agency of evil spirits, and the commis 
sioned service of good ones, it would not, by any means, or in any 
degree, warrant the inference of the entire narrative being a fiction. 
It might be placed on a footing (though not introduced exactly in 
the same way) with the vision of Micaiah the son of Imlah, recorded 
in the narrative of Ahab’s expedition against Ramoth Gilead, 
(1 Kings xxii. 19—23) a vision, of which the representations are 
very similar to those we now speak of; but which, though appearing 
in the statement of Micaiah as connected with, and accounting for, 
the facts of the narrative, does not, of course, in any degree what- 
ever, bring discredit or dubiety upon the reality of those facts. _ 

4. The highly poetical, figurative, and occasionally sublime 


* Magee’s Dissert. on Job, in his Work on Atonement and Sacrifice. Fourth 
Ed. Vol. ii. part i. page 50. 
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diction of the dialogue, has been adduced in evidence of the ficti- 
tious character of the book. We are far from being disposed to 
acquiesce in the opinion sported by one or more eminent critics, 
in replying to this objection, that we have, in the record, the actual 
words of the parties engaged in the controversy; an opinion 
founded on the amazing facility with which, as they allege, the 
Arabians were accustomed to compose extemporaneous verses. 
Whatever amount of truth may be in the alleged fact, this is surely 
too much to find credit with any reasonable mind. Nor is the 
supposition at all necessary, for repelling the objection. In order to 
the establishment of the facts of the narrative as realities, there is no 
need for supposing more than that a controversy actually took 
place, of which the substance is worked up into a poetical form, and 
adorned with the elegance of poetical diction. This is enough; and 
all for which an assertor of the reality of the narration should think 
of contending. For, besides the incredibility of the thing itself, 
that poetry confessedly superior, in the judgment of the best critics, 
to all that unassisted human genius has ever produced, is nothing 
more than an extemporaneous effusion, what can be more ridiculous 
than to imagine men, in circumstances of distress so overwhelming, 
either suffered or witnessed, amusing themselves, or maintaining a 
competition of their powers, in the composition of extempore verses. 
5. Certain internal inconsistencies have been adduced against the 
reality of the facts. It has been said, for example, that in chap. xv. 
10, and xxxii. 6,7, Job’s friends appear as his seniors ; ewhile in 


ehap. xxx. 1, the patriarch himself speaks of them as his juniors. 
But this, we reply, is entirely a misapprehension. In chap. xxx. 1 
Job does not speak of his friends at all. ‘ But now they that are 
younger than I hold me in derision,” stands in evident contrast with 
the eee in his former condition, described by him, with so 


> 


much pathos and conscious elation, in the chapter preceding : ‘* The 
young men saw me, and hid themselves; and the aged arose, and 
stood up.” And in chap. xv. 10, the expression ‘‘ with us are both 
the grey-headed, and very aged men, much older than thy father,” 
evidently refers, not to the three friends themselves merely, but to 
those who were on their side, amongst their kindred and the people 
from whom they came, whose maxims of moral wisdom they pro- 
fessed to deliver. They frequently speak of their sentiments as 
being not their own merely, but the traditionary doctrines of the 
sages of ancient times.* 

While these grounds do not appear in themselves at all sufficient 
to warrant the conclusion that the book is a fiction, there are positive 
arguments by which the opposite conclusion is further established :~— 

1. There is the evidence of the real existence and actual history 
of Job afforded by the distinct mention of him, both by Ezekiel, 
chap. xiv. 14, 20, where he is classed with Noah and Daniel, in a 
way clearly implying that he was regarded, equally with them, as 
a character of real history—‘‘ these three men, Noah, Daniel, and 


* See Lowth on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, Vol. ii. page 369. Note 
by the Translator: and Mags e, Vol, ii. part i. pages 52, 53. 
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Job ;” and also by James, chap. v. 11, where it is to be observed, 
in the first place, that he is associated with ‘‘ the prophets,” as an 
example of the spirit in which affliction should be endured; se- 
condly, that although the excellence of the example is the same on 
either supposition, of reality or of fiction, yet in the latter case, 
there is a material deduction from its foree and persuasiveness ; and 
thirdly, that it is not the mere example of patience that is exhibited 
by the Apostle, but the encouragement to the imitation of it afforded 
by the facts of the case; ** Ye have seen the end of the Lord, that 
the Lord is very pitiful, and of tender mercy ;” an encouragement 
which could have no influence whatever, on any other hypothesis 
than that of the facts having actually occurred, as an instance, or 
exemplification, of these features of the divine character. There 
appears to me to be no reasonable withstanding of the plain testi- 
mony of these passages. 

2. Although it may be thought preposterous to confirm the testi- 
mony of Scripture by any collateral a yet there can be no 
harm in mentioning the traditions of the history of Job which are 
said actually to exist amongst the Arabians. Like all traditions of 
a similar kind, they are of course mixed up with much that is 
foolish and fabulous. But, in the language of an eminent writer 
already referred to, they are such as clearly to indicate ‘the belief 
of that people, that there was in reality such a person as Job, who 
lived in the patriarchal age, and was distinguished above all men by 
his suffegings and his patience. The reverence for the name of Job 
has been from the earliest times, and continues to this day, through 
all Arabia, extremely great; so that many of the noblest families 
among the Arabians have gloried in being descended from that 
Patriarch. The famous dynasty of the great Saladin have been 
known by the name of Aioubites or Jobites; their illustrious 
founder being called by the name of Job.”* 

There is a scheme of interpretation, by which the facts are ad- 
mitted, but which converts the whole into an allegory, and supposes 
the poem an allegorical drama, founded upon the facts. In this 
allegory, Job is conceived to represent the Jewish people, on their 
return from the Babylonian captivity ; Job’s wife, the strange wives 
whom at that time, in violation of the divine law, they took in 
marriage ; and Job's three friends, the three great enemies of the 
Jews at that period, Sanballat, Tobiah, and Geshem ; the sufferings 
of the patriarch symbolizing the afflictions of Judah in their bondage. 
To dwell on a conceit so strange and so baseless, eminent as is the 
name of its inventor,+ would be no better, in my apprehension, than 
a waste of time. Cicero alleged of the sages of his time, (I quote 
from memory) “ Nil tam absurdum, ut non dici possit ab aliquo 
philosophorum”—< there is nothing so absurd as that some one of 
the philosophers may not have said it.” The scheme of interpreta- 
tion I have alluded to may be regarded as a proof (and it does not 
stand alone) that the affirmation might, without doing them much 
injustice, be extended to theologians as well as philosophers. 

* Magee. Vol. ii. part i. p. 157. 


+ Warburton. His scheme is refuted at length by Peters, and is denomi- 
nated by Magee “a wild and arbitrary fancy.” 
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REMARKS ON “ A MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES.” 


( To the Editor.) 


Dear Sir,—In these days of ecclesiastical contention, when the 
obsolete pretensions of aspiring and tyrannical priests are attempting 
to regain their ancient ascendancy, and to involve the christian 
world in the darkness, superstition, and fanaticism of the middle 
ages, it is soothing and refreshing to our vexed and wearied feelings 
to meet, as an oasis in the desert, with a calm and candid disavowal 
of high church assumptions, proceeding from the pen of a University 
clergyman. Such a refreshment I have lately enjoyed in the perusal 
of ‘a plea for episcopacy, charity, and peace,” contained in the 
preface to ‘¢ A Manual of Christian Antiquities,” published a short 
time since, by the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M. A., of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford. Some of your readers will, I hope, be affected as I was, 
by reading a few extracts from this publication, which breathes the 
fragrant odour of a delightful, and truly fraternal charity. 

From page xxviii. of the preface, to which attention has been 
directed, I set down, without comment, the following passage. 
Speaking of the discipline which was in use about the fourth and 
fifth centuries, Mr. Riddle says, ‘‘ the servile and almost impious 
reverence paid to the clergy must have been highly demoralizing. 
It must have wrought injurious effects upon the minds of both 
ministers and people. We may hope, indeed, that, in many cases, 
the distinction which was made between clergy and laity, and the 
deference paid by the latter to their spiritual pastors, may have been 
attended with no more than becoming humility, modesty, and sub- 
mission on the part of the people, and may have been received by 
the ministers of religion as a salutary admonition concerning the 
nature of their duties, and their own deep responsibility to the 
great Head of the Church, who alone is worthy to receive honour 
and adoration. But, at the same time, it is difficult to consider the 
extravagant titles and marks of respect which were bestowed upon 
the clergy during the fourth and fifth centuries, without feeling con- 
vinced that the less enlightened members of the christian community 
must have been affected with a mean and pitiful spirit, a want of 
generous self-respect, and of holy christian emulation, and a debasing 
forgetfulness of the animating assurance that all who truly believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ have been made by him kings and priests 
unto God and his Father. It is true, indeed, that a faithful, indus- 
trious, and affectionate minister readily acquires the esteem and 
good-will of the people among whom he labours; and that this 
feeling of attachment, under certain restrictions, is at once due to the 
pastor, and salutary to the people. More than this, respect to the 
whole order of christian ministers, apart from personal connection 
with them, and solely on account of their office, is a sentiment which 
necessarily pervades every well-disposed christian community ; and 
this, also, if maintained on right principles, is at once an element 
and a promoter of true religion. But the excesses, and especially 
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the counterfeits of these things, are at once wrong in principle, and 
mischievous in their result. It is a hurtful prejudice in the minds 
of Christians when they suppose that any order of men, as such, 
possesses a greater degree of inherent sanctity than other men can 
possess or can attain, or that such an order comprises within itself 
the peculiar favourites of heaven. The existence of such arrogant 
pretensions tends not so much to produce genuine humility in the 
minds of those men who are hopelessly excluded from the privileged 
class, as to discourage them, and to act as a check upon their 
pursuit of excellence. Wise men have thought that ‘ one way to 
make men better is to make the best of them ;’ and on the same 
principle, one way to lower the general standard of piety and virtue 
is to cherish a belief in the minds of some members of the church, 
that they are necessarily and unalterably inferior to others in point 
of christian excellence, and lower in the divine favour. Much 
spiritual and moral mischief must have been thus produced, during 
the fourth and fifth centuries, by means of the extravagant honours 
bestowed upon certain classes of believers, and especially upon the 
clergy and ascetics of the day.” 

In page lxxii, speaking of apostolical succession, we have the 
following statement. ‘* Whatever may become of apostolic succes- 
sion as a theory or institute, it is impossible, at all events, to prove 
the fact of such succession, or to trace it down the stream of time. In 
this case, the fact seems to involve the doctrine; and if the fact be 
hopelessly obscure, the doctrine is irrecoverably lost. But can we 
suppose that the divine Author of our religion has suffered any part 
of his gospel to perish? It is, of course, possible that a truly apos- 
tolic succession may have existed, although the traces of it have 
entirely disappeared; but must we not allow men to regard sucha 
loss as contributing to render the whole doctrine and institute ex- 
tremely doubtful? Should we not weaken the good cause of episco- 
pacy by insisting upon pretensions which cannot be established, and 
which may really be fictitious? It is impossible to prove the per- 
sonal succession of modern bishops, in an unbroken episcopal line, 
from the apostles, or men of the apostolic age. As a matter of 
history and fact, apostolic succession, in this acceptation of the term, 
is an absolute nonentity. Call it a theory, a fiction, a vision, or 
whatever you choose, you cannot give it a name too shadowy and 
unsubstantial. It exists, indeed, as an honest prejudice in the minds 
of many sincere Christians, and so far it is entitled to consideration 
and respect. But in itself it is an empty sound.” 

In pages Ixxiv. and Ixxv. we have the following singularly candid 
observations respecting the ministers of the church. These observa- 
tions are rendered more worthy of notice by the arrogant claims 
which are set up, and strenuously supported by high churchmen, to 
the exclusive right of ministering in the church; and which by 
necessary consequence, invalidate all other ministrations. ‘* Some 
persons may be disposed to maintain that, because theory is one 
thing and fact another, and because the functions of the minister 
now called a bishop are not identical with the functions of either 
the apostles or the bishops of the primitive church, we have therefore 
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departed from the original institution, and consequently the church 
at the present day possesses not only no successors of the apostles, 
but not even their counterparts or resemblance. An episcopalian 
may be permitted to say, that the changes which have taken an 
are not essential,—that they are only such as the church had au- 
thority to make, from time to time,—and that, therefore, they fur- 
nish no argument against his favourite form of church government. 
But here, though he may be firm, he must be modest. In the 
due exercise of moderation, and of a love of truth, peace, and 
concord, he cannot but allow that the matter may easily appear in a 
different light to the mind of another man, and that such an one may 
be more than justified in preferring a church constructed differently 
from our own. The duties of bishops in the early part of the second 
century were not confined, either in theory or practice, to the office 
of ordaining and governing presbyters, and of administering con- 
firmation ; but such bishops were the ordinary ministers of divine 
offices in the congregation. And it is remarkable that St. Paul, in 
his addresses to Timothy and Titus, lays greater stress upon their 
qualifications as ministers of the gospel, that is, expounders of God's 
word, and teachers of christian truth, than upon those which related 
to their duties of superintendence and government. Besides this, 
the bishops of the primitive churches were immediately concerned 
with the administration of discipline; and they were expected to 
possess a personal acquaintance with all the individual Christians 
of their diocese, whether ministers or people. The shadow of all 
this remains to the present day ; although it is true that our bishops, 
as such, are not the fixed ministers of any parish or congregation ; 
and that they do not personally watch over the morals and conduct 
of laymen. To the mind of an episcopalian, however, the identity 
of their office with that of earlier bishops may satisfactorily appear. 
But can we, consistently with christian charity and love of truth, 
contest the point very strongly with any man who may say that, 
in his judgment; our bishops are not bishops according to the primi- 
tive pattern? Is not this a point on which, while we may claim the 
right of retaining our own opinion and practice, we are also bound to 
concede to any other man the liberty of thinking or acting dif- 
ferently ?” 

It would be easy to add to these extracts several others, of similar 
character, from the preface whence they are taken; these, however, 
must suffice, as I wish to make an extract of a somewhat different 
nature, on which to build a few remarks, relative to what appears to 
me to be an illogical argument, into which the truly estimable writer 
has fallen. The extract is as follows, from pages Ix. and Ikxi. 
Speaking of the commissions which were given to Timothy and 
Titus, his words are, ‘ [t is probable that those commissions were only 
of temporary duration; but whether temporary or permanent, they 
prove, beyond all dispute, that presbyters and deacons, as the ordi- 
nary ministers of churches, were required by the apostles to submit 
to certain persons, appointed as their superiors or superintendents. 
We should weaken our ground exceedingly, if we were to contend 
that Timothy and Titus were in all respects bishops, according to our 
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present ideas of the office. But the point in their history which is 
certain, and which alone is of real importance, is this:—that an 
apostle invested Timothy and Titus with (at least a temporary) 
authority over the pastors of several churches, during his own 
absence from those churches. It is probable, too, that although the 
appointment of those individuals was only temporary, yet the office 
of delegated superintendent in Ephesus and Crete was perpetual 
even in the apostle’s time, or at least as permanent as his absence; 
for successors appear to have been provided when Timothy and Titus 
were recalled. At all events, such an arrangement, whether in force 
for a longer or a shorter time, was substantially a commencement 
of episcopacy.” 

A little lower, page Ixi. Mr. Riddle asserts, ‘ the facts which 
have been stated, (relative to Timothy and Titus) few and simple as 
they are, form a sufficient ground for the defence and recommenda- 
tion of an episcopal form of church government.” 

Now, Sir, with all the respect which I most gladly exercise 
towards this modest and candid apologist for episcopacy, I am 
unable to defer to the argument which he here employs; and when 
I reflect upon the acumen which is displayed in many portions of his 
work, I am surprised at the paralogism which is involved in the 
last three sentences that I have — I can account for the 
ineffective reasoning only by recollecting the strong hold which 
early prepossessions, and long-continued associations exert often- 
times upon the intelligence and penetration of many of the 
wisest and best of men, and I should be ashamed to ascribe 
the hallucination in question to a less honourable source. 
Passing over, then, the many concessions which are made to 
the opponents of episcopacy, in several parts of the preface which 
is before us; leaving out of consideration the contrast almost in- 
conceivable between the primitive émcexoror, whose office and duties 
Mr. Riddle pourtrays, in terms little less express than those which 
the writers of the New Testament employs and the modern pre- 
lates to whom the Church of England exclusively confines the right 
of ordination, consecration, and confirmation; and taking no farther 
notice of the sounding titles, the splendid orders of subordinate as- 
sociates ; and the vast multitudes which are comprehended witbin 
the several dioceses which are conferred on some twenty or thirty 
dignified ecclesiastics, I shall confine my remarks to the argument 
that is embodied in the three or four sentences which terminate the 
preceding extracts. 

Mr. Riddle says, ‘it is probable, too, that although the ap- 
pointment of those individuals (scil. Timothy and Titus,) was only 
temporary, yet the office of delegated superintendent in Ephesus 
and Crete was perpetual even in the apostle’s time, or at least as 
permanent as his absence ; for successors appear to have been pro- 
vided when Timothy and Titus were recalled. At all events, such 

an arrangement, whether in force for a longer or shorter time, was, 
substantially, a commencement of episcopacy.” Disregarding, for 
the present, the assumptions that are here gratuitously made, I wish 
the progress of the argument, as it appears in the next quotation, to 
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be distinctly noticed. Only a few lines below the passage which I 
have just cited, and which states the office of perpetual superin- 
tendent to be probable, we find the words, ‘ the facts which have 
been stated, few and simple as they are, form a sufficient ground 
for the defence and recommendation of an episcopal form of church 
government.” So soon, certainty is substituted for probability ; 
and that which is first said to be probable, is, without any additional 
evidence, assumed to be the fact; and fact so palpable, as to form 
a sufficient ground for the defence and recommendation of an epis- 
copal form of church government. If this be not a clear case of the 
logical fallacy which is denominated petitio principii, we shall, I 
think, look in vain for an exemplification of it. Had the respec- 
table writer said, instead of the ‘*‘ facts,” the probable facts, his 
logic would have been correct, but ‘‘ a sufficient ground for the de- 
fence and recommendation” of episcopacy would have been wanting. 
When I say a sufficient ground would have been wanting, I intend 
aground consisting of real facts; and this is the ground on which 
Mr. R. manifestly means to place his episcopal form of church 
government. I can very readily believe, that Mr. R. was uncon- 
scious of the fallacy which escaped from him, as a very candid and 
upright man, when warmly contending for a favourite project, may 
easily transform what is merely probable into a certain verity. This 
concession appears to me to be due to a writer generally so candid ; 
but while conscious that, through the infirmity which belongs to 
man, I may be betrayed into similar mistakes, [ cannot allow myself 
to be seduced by candour and courtesy, so far as to esteem proba- 
bility and fact to be identical. Conceding, then, at present, the 
probability of the hypothesis, on which the episcopal form of church 
government is placed, it can be regarded merely as a form which is 
probably coincident with the superintendence that is ascribed to 
Timothy and Titus: no element of certainty is combined with it. 

I shall now, however, attempt to show that the probability which 
the estimable writer asserts, is itself built on conjectures that derive 
no support from the instances of Timothy and Titus, as they are 
represented to us in the epistles of St. Paul, which were addressed to 
those individuals. 

The first position is, ‘* that the office of delegated superintendent 
was perpetual even in the apostle’s time, or at least as permanent as 
his absence.” This position is said to be probable: it consists of two 
members, both of which, on inspection of the instructions given by 
St. Paul to Timothy and Titus, will, or I am greatly mistaken, show 
to be altogether improbable. The words of the apostle, ] Tim. i. 3, 
are, “ as I besonght thee to abide still at Ephesus, when I went into 
Macedonia, that thou mightest charge some that they teach no other 
doctrine, &e. so do.” Inver. 18, he says, ** this charge I commit 
unto thee, son Timothy.” Chap iii. 14, ‘** These things I write unto 
thee, hoping to come unto thee shortly; but if I tarry long, that 
thou mayest know how thon oughtest to behave thyself in the house 
of God.” Chap. iv. 13, ‘‘ Till I come, give attendance to reading,” 
&e. These are all the passages in the first epistle to Timothy which 
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relate to the subject in discussion. In the second epistle, chap. i. 4, 
the apostle says, “‘ greatly desiring to see thee, being mindful of thy 
tears, that I may be filled with joy.” Chap. ii. 2, “ The things 
that thou hast heard of me among many witnesses, the same commit 
thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also.” 
Chap. iv.9. ‘ Do thy diligence to come shortly unto me.” Ver. 21, 
‘* Do thy diligence to come before winter.” In the epistle to Titus, 
i. 5, ** For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldst set in 
order the things that are wanting, and ordain elders in every city, as 
I had appointed thee.” Chap. iii. 12, ** When I shall send Artemas 
unto thee, or Tychicus, be diligent to come unto me to Nicopolis: 
for I have determined there to winter.” We have now before us all 
the passages in these epistles from which any information on the 
present subject can be extracted. 

Mr. Riddle’s position, as has been said, consists of two members: 
the first is, “ that the office of delegated superintendent was per- 
petual even in the apostle’s time;” the second is, ‘or at least as 
permanent as his (sci/. the apostle’s) absence.” The statement of the 
apostle, in relation to Timothy is, that he was left at Ephesus, when 
St. Paul went to Macedonia, whence he hoped to return shortly, 
though he might possibly be detained long. 1 Tim. i.3 ; and iii. 14. 
In the second epistle to Timothy, which was written about four or 
five years subsequently to the first,* no express indication is given 
that Timothy was then at Ephesus; nor can we, by any means, con- 
clude that he resided there during the entire interval which elapsed 
between the writing of the two epistles. All that appears from the 
second epistle is, that Timothy was instructed to join the apostle, 
with the utmost expedition, after the receipt of the epistle. 2 Tim. 
iv. 9, “ Do thy diligence to come shortly unto me.” From the 
epistle to Titus it appears that he had been left in Crete, and was 
instructed to join the apostle at Nicopolis as soon as Artemas or 
Tychicus were sent to him. Tit. i. 5, and iii. 12. 

Now, Sir, the result of this brief induction is fatal to the pro- 
bability of Mr. Riddle’s position ; since it is most apparent, “ that 
the office of delegated superintendent” was not perpetual, during the 
apostle’s time, neither was it as permanent as his absence. I beg it 
further to be observed, that there is a latent fallacy in the applica- 
tion of the terms “ the office of delegated superintendent.” Neither 
Timothy nor Titus were invested with such an office, in any sense 
that implies habitual or fixed delegation. Nothing can be clearer 
than that they both were attendants upon the apostle; they accom- 
panied him upon his journies, assisted him in the performance of his 
arduous labours, and were occasionally employed by him in sup- 
plying the various necessities of the infant churches, as occasions 
arose, which rendered it requisite for him to be distant from them. 

I have, finally, to notice Mr. Riddle’s remarks, that, ‘ suc- 
cessors appear to have been provided when Timothy and Titus were 


* The first epistle was written a.p. 56; the second a.p. 61, according to 
Dr. Lardner. 
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recalled. At all events, such an arrangement, whether in force for a 
longer or a shorter time, was, substantially, a commencement of 
episcopacy.” I have carefully looked over the three epistles to 
Timot y and Titus, but am utterly at a loss to conjecture from what 
part or parts of them it appears that, ‘‘ successors were provided 
when Timothy and Titus were recalled.” Possibly, however, the 
reference may be to 2 Tim. ii. 2: ‘* And the things that thou hast 
heard of me among many witnesses, the same commit thou to faith- 
ful men, who shall be able to teach others also.” This verse has not 
unfrequently been urged to afford support to that ‘‘ apostolic suc- 
cession” which Mr. Riddle so expressly repudiates ; and I shall not 
feel guilty of a breach of christian charity in observing, that the 
champions for diocesan episcopacy must have found themselves in 
great penury of evidence, to be induced to elaborate so portentous 
aconclusion as that which they have attempted to derive from a text 
so little recondite, and which bears upon its face a meaning most 
obvious, simple, and useful. As, however, I do not know that 
Mr. Riddle referred to this text, I shall merely add that, until 
stronger evidence is produced for the appointment of successors 
to Timothy and Titus, I must demur to the conclusion that ‘* such 
an arrangement was substantially a commencement of episcopacy.” 

The motive which has produced this communication to the Con- 
gregational Magazine is by no means to dissuade its readers from the 
perusal of the ‘‘ Manual of Christian Antiquities,” but, on the con- 
trary, to recommend it to their notice, as a book whence they may 
derive much useful and correct information; it is written with great 
perspicuity, and ornamented by ‘a meek and quiet spirit, which 
isin the sight of God of great price.” I might easily write more 
than the limits of a miscellany permit to be inserted in it, on the 
estimation in which I hold ‘the probable facts,” and the astute 
reasonings of ancient and modern polemics, relative to hierarchical 
constitutions, offices, and dignitaries: but I may be permitted to 
say that I am utterly incredulous to the reports of the ‘* Fathers,” in 
all that concerns ecclesiastical powers and principalities; and 
while I yield explicit respect and submission to the authority of the 
apostle of Christ, I feel no reverence, and will practise no submis- 
sion towards any traditions of later origin than those which are 
contained in that code which constitutes ‘the religion of Pro- 
testants.”’ 

I am, Sir, respectfully yours, 
Mires Emeritus. 
Uxbridge Common. 
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ON THE NECESSITY OF INCREASED LIBERALITY IN 
CHRISTIANS, AND THE MEANS OF PRODUCING IT. 


Ir is most impressively obvious to all who reflect upon the subject, 
that greatly augmented means are necessary to carry out the plans 
which are formed, and in partial operation, for evangelizing the 
world. It is in the nature of christian zeal, when once kindled, to 
go on multiplying its objects: and one religious institution gives 
rise to another. Already the number of societies is so great as to be 
almost bewildering, yet not one of them is useless or unnecessary ; 
and there is no reason to suppose that the inquisitive mind and 
exploring eye of benevolence, will discover no other yet unoccupied 
ground in the regions of sin and sorrow. Now it is impossible that 
these societies can be well worked with the present amount of public 
liberality. Indeed all of them are doing far less good than they 
could do, if they had greater resources, and some of them are pain- 
fully limited by the scantiness of their funds, amidst extensive and 
widening fields of moral culture. Much more property then, must 
and can be contributed to sustain the active spirit of holy enterprise 
by which this age and country are so happily characterized. Pro- 
fessing Christians, and especially those of them who are possessed of 
wealth, or competence, have never yet, notwithstanding the amount 
of light that has been poured upon their minds, duly estimated the 
responsibility that attaches to property. Immortal souls are perish- 
ing by hundreds of millions, because they who have wealth will not 
part with it for their salvation. The property of many Christians 
smells of blood, the blood of souls; for it has been withheld from 
those who have perished for lack of knowledge. How many more 
generations of mankind are to go down unredeemed to the pit, before 
the professed followers of the Lamb will spare their superfluities, 
or retrench their luxuries, in order to save them from the burning 
lake? How many ages more are to roll away, ere the possessors of 
wealth shall consider that it is granted them to spend for God; and 
that for the use of it they must account to the uttermost farthing at 
the bar of Christ? When is the happy era to arrive that shall 
present the church of Christ, so alive to her duty and her privilege, 
as to pour forth her treasure, according to her ability, at the dictate 
of enlightened conscience for the conversion of the world. 

My object in this paper is to press upon the attention of both 
ministers and their flocks, one or two methods of raising money for 
the —— of religious institutions which, though well known, are 
not pushed with that degree of vigour which may be brought to bear 
upon them. It would create a deep interest in, and call forth much 
liberality for particular missions, whether home or foreign, or 
particular agents of these missions, if churches or individuals, were, 
in addition to what they already contribute for the cause in general, 
to raise a certain sum. for the support of these specific objects. 
Suppose, for instance, that a church were to read that a missionary 
was wanted for some part of the world, but that the Society's funds 
were not so affluent as to enable it to meet the call, and were of itself, 
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or in conjunction with some other churches, to say, ‘‘ We will raise 
the necessary sum to send forth a labourer to that field of enter- 
prise,” how much would the prayers and feelings of the church and 
its pastor be engaged for the prosperity of that mission. It may be 
a correspondence would be entered upon and kept up between them, 
and the missionary’s heart be cheered by knowing that there was one 
church that considered him, without neglecting others, as the special 
object of their solicitude and prayers 

And what could be thus done by churches, could also be done by 
individuals. Suppose some of our wealthy professors were to say 
to the missionary directors, ‘* You want a missionary for such a 
station, find a suitable man, and I am willing to support him, and 
will consider him as my substitute in the great harvest field.” Or, 
as there are not many who could thus take the charge of a mis- 
sionary upon themselves, two or three might join together and sup- 
port one. This is already done in principle in the support of 
a native teacher in the East, by subscribing ten pounds; but why 
may it not be carried on and applied also to the maintenance of 
a missionary? The same plan may be adopted in reference to the 
various other societies which are formed for the United Kingdom 
and our colonies. ‘The writer of this paper is willing to join with 
any other persons who may be disposed to unite with him in support- 
ing an agent for Ireland; for the newly-organized Home Missionary 
Society ; for the Colonial Missionary Society; for the Continental, 
or as it is now called, the European Society; and for the London 
Missionary Society, in the proportion of twenty pounds for each ; 
and he is arfxious that many should enter into his views. 

The advantages of such a plan, I have already hinted at. There 
is something pleasant in knowing exactly how our money is disposed 
of; in watching its operation; tracing its effects; and seeing its 
fruits. Trne, we ought to give in faith, and so, even in this case we 
might, but our faith is sometimes weak and needs a prop. Such a 
plan would more deeply interest our hearts, and call forth more 
specific and earnest prayers. Our petitions are ordinarily too vague, 
indefinite, and general; but this would present us with something 
specific. This no doubt has been felt to be the case with those who 
have given their money and their names for a native teacher in the 
East. It is probable that these teachers have not only excited the 
interest, but called forth the fervent supplications of those who 
supported them: and this interest would in all such cases be 
greatly augmented, if an account were furnished to the subscribers of 
the operation and success of the agents they support. 

This, then, is one plan of increasing the support of our numerous 
and various religious institutions. Another and a very important 
one is to multiply our Congregational collections. This mode of 
raising money, is perhaps, of all, the most facile, if not the most 
productive. It gives an opportunity to all persons, however small 
and inconsiderable their individual offerings may be, to deposit 
them without notice, or at any rate without scouting. They are an 
admirable plan for gathering up the pence of the poor, the shillings 
of those who are just above them, and the pounds of the rich. There 
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is no trouble in collecting, and no one is put to the mortification of 
actually saying, ‘* No,” even when it is not convenient to give, 
This plan of raising funds should be carried on to a much greater 
extent than itis. There is with the ministers and deacons of some 
churches a most censurable unwillingness to allow public collections, 
from a groundless dread that they will disgust and repel the 
congregation. They scarcely ever allow an appeal to be made from 
the pulpit for any object, beyond a quarterly collection for them. 
selves. The very proposal to allow a sermon to be preached for any 
public society fills them with anxiety and alarm. Such timid and 
watchful guardians of the pockets of the people, should, however, 
know, that they are far more careful of the congregation's resources 
than the congregation are themselves. The people who are most 
annoyed and offended at the announcement of a collection, are those 
to whom it is most rarely made; to whom it comes as a startling 
novelty ; while those feel the pressure least, if pressure it may be 
called, who are most accustomed to it. The time is coming when 
it will be almost necessary to adopt the Ilrish practice of having a 
collection after every sermon. In their case, I believe it is made for 
the expenses of their own worship, but in ours it must be made 
for the public cause. I think a monthly collection ought to be made 
by all our congregations for some object connected with our own place 
of worship, or with the cause of religion generally. At the com- 
mencement of the year the ministers and deacons should fix upon the 
objects to be supported during its continuance, with the sabbaths on 
which the collection is to be made: this list should be suspended 
in the vestry, that every object might be embraced in its due order 
and season. This would prevent the necessity of discussing the pro- 
priety of granting collections for any particular society when the 
application is made, and enable the minister or deacons to say, 
** Our list is filled up this year, but we will consider you in the 
next.” This is the plan of the church with which I am connected. 
January is the only month of the present year which has not its 
allotted object. There are four quarterly collections; one for the 
Sunday-school, the choir,* the Society for relieving the Sick 
Poor, the County Associations, the Colonial Missionary Society, 
the London Missionary Society, and the Home Missionary Society. 
In my own judgment, even this is hardly enough, as there are many 
other objects which ought to beembraced. The collection for most of 
these objects is, of course, annual, but for one or two of them it is 
biennial ; this gives us an opportunity of taking in a few others at 
intervals. In such an age as this, we certainly ought not to be 
satisfied with less than twelve of these annual congregational contri- 
butions. What a large amount of money could be raised without 
much difficulty, if this plan were adopted, and which is now lost to 
the cause, through the fastidiousness and fear about multiplied 
collections, which is felt by some of our ministers and deacons. 
There is another thing connected with our collections which de- 


* This includes the expenses of the organ, which is, I must confess, rather @ 
costly appendage in this age, when money is so much wanted for diving organs. 
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serves attention, and that is the expense incurred by deputations. 
I am aware that, in some cases, this is indispensable, and in the end, 
is economical; for there are places which can be stimulated only by 
the appeal of some popular and esteemed stranger. But for the 
ministers of our large towns, who themselves are the very men 
usually engaged as deputations to other places, to require such aid, 
is a wasteful expenditure of public money ; for while the stranger, 
be he who he may, does not procure a larger collection than the 
minister of the place would do, his travelling expenses occasion a 
considerable deduction from the amount. It is quite time this plan 
of deputations was as much dispensed with as possible, and the 
offerings of our congregations gathered up by their own pastors. 
The most rigid economy ought to be observed in the management 
of all our public institutions, for it is a check to the liberality of the 
people, to see that property dissipated in large salaries, useless 
printing, and expensive deputations, which, at considerable sacrifice, 
they contributed to the Society. 

I wish to lay the responsibility of raising and sustaining the 
liberality of our congregations upon those to whom it chiefly apper- 
tains, I mean the ministers and the deacons. They, to a considerable 
extent, have the purse of the people at their command : and if they 
are cautious, timid, and frightened about the subject of collections, 
the people will follow their leaders in this spirit of selfishness, and 
our societies will anguish for want of support. On the other hand, 
if the officers are bold, generous, and ardent spirits, ever willing to 


throw open the pulpit to the advocates of the various objects of 
christian zeal, the congregations will catch their enthusiasm, and 
come, in process of time, to consider it as much their duty and their 
om e to _ as it is to attend the solemnities of public worship. 


tought to be considered by those who profess to understand our 
mental constitution, that habit renders every thing comparatively 
easy; and that while in some cases it requires great and painful 
efforts to perform a solitary act, that very act, by repetition, be- 
comes at length not only facile but pleasant. No grace is more 
strengthened, or in the end becomes more agreeable in its exercise, 
than liberality. 

Professing Christians, of this country and this age, a dispensation 
is committed to you, the holiest, the sublimest, the most benevolent, 
ever entrusted to human hands since the days of the apostles—I 
mean, the conversion of the world to Christ. Show yourselves in 
some measure worthy of the high commission, by the estimate you 
form of its importance, and the sacrifices you are willing to make 
for its accomplishment. Let the public see that there is something 
dearer to your heart than money, or all the luxuries it can purchase, 
and that in your account the chief value of money consists in enabling 
you to instruct the ignorant, relieve the wretched, to reclaim the 
vicious—in short, to convert the world to Christ. 


I, 
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REMARKS ON DR. SMITH’S CONGREGATIONAL LECTURES, 


Tue object of the venerated author of the sixth series of lectnres is to 
prove that the assumed discoveries of modern geologists perfectly ac- 
cord with the statements of inspiration correctly understood and ex- 
plained. The object is doubtless one of high importance; still it is 
equally manifest that the writer who, in the present state of geological 
science, makes the attempt to secure it, does not undertake a service 
unattended with risk: for, if he should fail, he will strengthen the 
prejudices of philosophical infidels against the Bible; or, if he 
should succeed, by giving an interpretation of certain scripture state- 
ments which mere philology would not have suggested, though per- 
haps it may not forbid, he may create a suspicion that the interpre- 
tation of the Bible is a work of extreme uncertainty; or that its 
statements generally bear a recondite meaning, beyond the discovery 
of mere good sense and piety, and to be reached by high attain- 
ments in science alone. 

It is the impression of the present writer that Dr. Smith has not 
succeeded to the extent of his wishes and hopes; that his interpre- 
tations of scripture, designed to make geology and the Bible speak 
the same thing, are suggested by geology, and are not such as mere 
philological considerations would have led him, or any other man, 
to adopt; and, finally, that the time has not yet arrived, from the 
imperfection of science, when it would be expedient to attempt the 
work which Dr. Smith set himself to accomplish. Let me not, 
however, be misunderstood here. I have the firmest confidence that 
there is no discrepancy between the works and the word of God. I 
have no doubt that, as the criticism of the Bible and the discoveries 
of the philosopher advance, the true reconciling principle will ap- 

ear; but I have strong doubt whether there may not be an unwise 
impatience to discover that principle leading to modes of explaining 
the Bible, which will ultimately affect injuriously the interests of 
divine truth. 

Dr. Smith supposes that the first verse of the first chapter of 
Genesis is an independent proposition, denoting generally the crea- 
tion of matter, or of the primordial elements of things—the very 
small number of simple bodies, each endowed with its own wondrons 
properties; and that the following verses describe a series of opera- 
tions, after an indefinite but immense period of time, by which God 
made the earth fit for the residence and support of man. He further 
thinks, now at least, that the word earth, in the second verse, does 
not denote the entire surface of the globe, bnt that portion only 
which was to become the dwelling place of the first men, and the 
animals connected with them; that this portion or region, compre- 
hending a large part of Asia, had been brought, immense ages after 
creation, into a condition of superficial ruin, probably by the sub- 
sidence of the region, leading to the flowing in upon it of a sea of 
rivers, constituting the ‘‘ deep” mentioned in the second verse; that 
this subsidence was accompanied by extreme darkness, not indeed 
the total privation of light, but partial or comparative darkness; 
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that the words, ‘let light be,” do not mean that light was then 
created, but that the atmosphere became so far cleared as to be per- 
vious to it, though not yet perfectly transparent; that the words, 
“Jet there be lights in the firmament of the heaven,” mean not that 
the sun and moon were then created, but that the atmosphere was 
rendered pellucid, so that the sun shone forth in all his glory. Dr. 
Smith farther thinks, that the deluge was not universal, that it ex- 
tended no further than was necessary to destroy the human family. 
Now, as our author has more than once stated that the interpre- 
tation of the Bible is to be conducted by a vigorous process of 
examination into words and phrases—a process solely grammatical, 
and which must not be checked or ti out of its straight-forward 
course by any foreign considerations, the question in my mind is 
this, Is the interpretation which Dr. Smith has put upon various 
words and phrases that which a process purely grammatical, con- 
ducted on philological considerations alone, unaffected by assumed 
geological discoveries, would suggest? Dr. Smith thinks it is. I 
cannot but fancy that he deludes himself; that geological considera- 
tions have more extensively affected his explanations of scripture 
(whether rightly so, or not, I at present say not) than he is aware. 
To decide the question whether this is so or not.we must examine 
these explanations separately. Let us begin with Gen. i, 1,2. Dr. 
Smith maintains that the heavens and the earth were not created in 
the six days subsequently mentioned, but previously to them,—and, 
for any thing that appears to the contrary, millions of ages before 
them; and thus he secures time for the assumed geological changes. 
Now I ask if philological considerations alone would, or could, lead 
to this opinion? By the phrase, ‘‘ the heaven and the earth,” in the 
first verse, he himself understands the whole of the dependent uni- 
verse. Are we not obliged, then, on philological grounds merely, 
to attach the same meaning to the phrase in the 2d chapter, verses 
Istand 4th; and in Exodus xx. 11? But in the latter passage it 
is expressly declared, ‘‘ that in stx pays the Lord made heaven and 
earth,” &c.; while the commencement of the second chapter is all 
but equivalent with the same declaration; for the words are, ‘‘ Thus 
the heavens and the earth were finished, and all the hosts of them;” 
1, €. in six days, as described in the former chapter; for it is imme- 
diately added, ‘* And on the seventh day God ended his work which 
he had made,” &c. Supposing, then, we had no source of informa- 
tion concerning the age of the world, (I do not mean to acknowledge 
that geology is a source,) except that which the Scriptures supply, 
1. €. supposing we were thrown on philological ground exclusively, 
I venture to ask any unprejudiced man whether he would not, and 
must not, draw the conclusion that the creation of the heaven and 
the earth, the production of light, and the division of the light from 
the darkness, were all of them the work of the first day? I do not 
say, let it be observed, that the scripture statements will not bear 
any other sense; nor do I venture to affirm that Dr. Smith’s inter- 
pretation is not the correct one; but, that he has been led to it by 
cal and not philological considerations, I hold to be un- 
doubted. It is in vain for Dr. Smith to contend, as he has done, 
N.S. VOL, Iv. Qq 
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that, because many aforetime, who had no tincture of geological 
knowledge, held the opinion that the heaven and the earth were 
created before the first day, they must have been led to that conelu- 
sion by reasons purely critical. The conclusion is an inconsequent 
one. There was what was falsely called science then, and that 
science, and not philology, may have governed their opinions. 
Again, Dr. Smith maintains that on grounds solely philological 
he is convinced that the connecting particle between the first and 
second verses does not denote the relation of an immediate sequence 
with the preceding statement, but of posteriority merely. Now, un- 
less the Doctor is prepared to maintain (which I assume he will not 
venture to do) that this conjunction never denotes immediate sequence, 
but exclusively and invariably posteriority, it will be impossible for 
him to support this opinion. I admit that the Hebrew particle has 
much greater latitude of signification than our conjunction “and.” 
It sometimes connects one event with another to which it was imme- 
diately subsequent; at other times it occurs, between the narratives 
of events, separated by a considerable interval of time. I am quite 
prepared, accordingly, to allow that it does not, in the commence- 
ment of the second verse, necessarily express the immediate sequence 
of the events described in the following verses; but that it only 
expresses —— is an assumption resting on no philological 
grounds. It may, I grant, mean no more, and may be proved to 
mean no more, but geology must do it, philology cannot. Philology 
is adverse to the supposition, inasmuch as the cases in which it 
expresses the relation of posteriority are far less frequent than those 
in which it denotes that of an immediate sequence. In a doubtful 
case, then, we ought to be guided in our conceptions by the general 
rule, or to hold our judgments in suspense; but it cannot be right to 
affirm that it denotes yn. aneartec den 4 On this point I may observe, 
in passing, that it appears to me a subject of regret that Dr. Smith 
seems to have adopted the reading of a German divine, who trans- 
lates thus, “‘ In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 
But arrerwarps the earth became waste and desolate.” Does the 
particle } ever bear the sense of afterwards? Is there any philological 
ground for translating the substantive verb ‘* became?” I ask, again, 
whether, if we had no information except that which the Bible sup- 
lies concerning the age of the world, we should conceive of any 
interval between the events recorded in the first and second verses? 
Would not the impression of all men be that the world was created 
in a chaotic state, and not that it sunk into that state after its 
creation? Let it be again observed, that I do not deny that the 
particle will bear the supposition of an interval; but it appears to 
me that, if we admit that supposition, it must rest on geological 
grounds exclusively. 

Again, Dr. Smith understands the term earth, in the commence- 
ment of the second verse, as comprehending only that portion of its 
surface which was destined to be the abode of the first man. It 
ought not to he concealed, however, that this opinion has been bat 
of short duration. Not more than three years ago our author ex- 
plained the term earth, by the phrase ‘ our planet :” and, in a letter 
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inserted in the Magazine of Popular Science, he stated that a philo- 
logical survey of the initial section of the Bible brings out as one of 
its results, ‘* that at a recent epoch ovr PLANET was brought into a 
state of disorganization, detritus, or ruin, (perhaps we have no per- 
fectly appropriate term,) from a former condition.” Reminded, 
however, by a brother geologist, in a somewhat taunting manner 
and tone, that ‘* he did not seem to be aware that” the position just 
stated ‘* is precisely that which is absolutely contradicted by all 
geological evidence,” Dr. Smith exercised ‘‘ closer attention; and 
ke brings out of his philological survey the altered position, 
_—_ apparently, because the former one contradicted geology, ) 

a comparatively small portion of the surface of the earth, that 
region which was to be inhabited by man, had sunk into a condition 
of superficial ruin. 

There seems, however, to be a little misgiving of mind, on the 

of Dr. Smith, whether this restricted meaning of the term is, 
after all, suggested by the philological survey. His language, on 
this point, is to me remarkable. ‘‘I can find no reason against” 
thus understanding the term. ‘‘ We are not obliged” to give it, is 
the substance of what he says, greater comprehension. This is but a 
r defence of the result of this second philological survey ; and it 
is worthy of notice that he scarcely casts overboard the result of the 
first. He could not retain it consistently with geology. Professor 
Baden Powell succeeded in convincing him of this. Yet it would 
seem as if philology would not allow kim entirely to reject it; for 
his language is, ‘‘I must profess, then, my conviction that we are 
not obliged, by the terms made use of, to extend the narrative of the 
six days to a wider application than this; a description, in expres- 
sions adapted to the ideas and capacities of mankind in the earliest 
ages, of a series of operations by which the Being of omnipotent 
wisdom and goodness adjusted and furnished THz EARTH GENERALLY ; 
but, as the particular subject under consideration here, a portion of 
its surface, for most glorious purposes,” &c. 

Now, I do not wonder at this somewhat pertinacious clinging to 
this the original conception of the meaning of the term earth. n- 
sistently with his explanation of its import in the first verse, philo- 
logy can furnish no other. There it means, he acknowledges, the 

“our planet,” i.e. the whole of it. How can it, then, be 
conceived to mean only a portion of it, and an inconsiderable portion 
too, when used a second time with only two words of interval, and 
in what has all the appearance of being a continuous narrative? It 
seems to me so impossible to justify this great and radical difference 
in the translation of the term, that I apprehend Dr. Smith must give 
up his rendering of the first verse, and maintain, with Professor 
Bush, of New York, that the words heaven and earth denote the 
firmament and the dry land, mentioned verses 8 and 10—that the 
creation of the first verse is merely an anticipative and brief state- 
ment of the formation, more fully detailed in the subsequent part of 
the chapter—that the second verse is first in the order of sense, the 
two being connected by the particle for, thus, ‘* In the beginning 
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God arranged the chaotic materials, for the earth was without form 
and void,” and so needed such arrangement. This translation and 
explanation do less violence to philology, but they rob us of all 
ow that the world was, in the proper sense of the word, created 
by God. 

roersd Dr. Smith denies that the darkness of the second verse 

was total. He denies that the sublime words, ‘** Let there be light, 
and there was light,” are expressive of the creation or separation, or 
first influence of light. Their grammatical meaning may be thus 
expressed, ‘‘ Let the atmosphere become so far cleared as to become 
pervious to light, and the atmosphere was cleared.” Now I ask 
whether this interpretation has been gathered from these words “by 
a process solely grammatical”—a process not ‘ turned out of its 
straight-forward course by any foreign considerations?” Has philo- 
logy only been consulted? How ean it be thought so? The best 
mode of ascertaining the grammatical sense of the words, “ Let 
there be light,” is to compare them with other cases of their occur- 
rence in the immediate connexion, ‘*‘ and God said, let there bea 
firmament,” &c. Does not the language here denote the creation of 
the firmament? and the corresponding phrases, *‘ Let the earth 
bring forth grass,” ‘* Let the waters bring forth abundantly,” ‘‘ Let 
the earth bring forth the living creature,” do not they denote the 
creation of grass, of fishes, of beasts, &c.? Does the context, does 
grammar or philology, supply any reason for so different an inter- 
pretation of the 3d, 6th, 11th, the 20th,,and the 24th verses ?—for 
supposing that, in the last four, the language of the sacred historian 
denotes the primary production of the things and beings specified, 
while, in the third verse, it does not denote the creation or the first 
action of light? But for scientific considerations there never would 
have been any doubt as to the meaning of these plain declarations; 
nor would any meaning have been attached to them but the com- 
mon, or, as Dr. Smith wonld call it, the vulgar one. Geology has 
come in and turned the grammatical process out of its straight- 
forward course, that light might be secured for the unnumbered ages 
before the creation. 

Also I ask, whether it be possible, by any solely grammatical 
man, to extract from the words, ‘‘ Let there be lights,” or light 

earers, ‘‘ in the firmament of heaven,” the meaning that the atmo- 
sphere ‘‘ had become perfectly pellucid,”’ so that the sun then burst 
out with his full glory upon the infant world? To me, I acknow- 
ledge, this is more like interpreting a sense into the words, than 
bringing one out of them. 

Further, Dr. Smith seems to deny all miraculous interposition in 
the changes which the surface of the earth underwent previous to 
the one of which we have an inspired account in the first chapter of 
Genesis. To bear him out in this opinion he states, in language far 
too general, that God ‘‘ has wrought them, (i. e. miracles,) only for 
the purpose of accrediting the claim of some one who professed to 
be the bearer of a revelation from” himself. But he wrought them 
in the last creation, as the Doctor admits. The preceding statement 
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of the fact is, therefore, not correct. Or, if the miracles performed 
in this creation are intentionally excluded from the statement, then 
the fact fails to support the conclusion he draws from it. At all 
events, I cannot find that Dr. Smith admits the action of miracles 
in preparing a soil and a place of residence for the lizards, and 
alligators, and megatheriums, and iguanodons of the not merely 
antideluvian, but anticreation world. The action of the properties 
with which the Creator had endowed the simple elements, ‘ pro- 
dueed, and is still producing, all the forms and changes of organic 
and inorganic nature.’ Yet, in the last creation—the Mosaic there 
was, in the opinion of our author, miraculous action. ‘ The divine 
acu we are told, ‘‘ acted through the laws of gravity and mo- 

lar attraction ; and, where requisite, in an immediate, extraor- 
dinary, or miraculous manner.” ‘The elevated land was now 
clothed with vegetation instantly created.” ‘* The language of the 
text,” Gen. i. 11, 12, he says, ** expresses a creation of these vege- 
tables in a state of maturity.”- 

Now there are two or three questions which force themselves 
upon our minds. If the ordinary laws of nature had been left to 
produce the long series of changes in the times of the megatheriums 
and iguanodons, how comes it to pass that miraculous action was 
employed in favour of the animals of the present world? This is 
neither an unnecessary nor an irreverent question. Infidels will 
put it if we do not; and Dr. Smith, at least, will not deny that it is 
desirable, if possible, to satisfy them. It is sufficient for us to find 
the Bible declaring that God did resort to miraculous agency ; but 
it will not be sufficient for the infidel philosopher. How, indeed, 
should we expect it to be so? Will he not argue that the improba- 
bility of a departure from a course of proceeding which the Divine 
Being had not once deviated from during millions of ages, not even 
at times when a deviation seemed more powerfully called for, is so 
strong as to justify him in rejecting a history which affirms that in 
the Mosaic creation such a deviation took place? No doubt he 
would be wrong in thus thinking and acting; but how shall we, and 
how, especially, can Dr. Smith, with his expressed opinions in regard 
to miracles, convince him of his error? 

Again, reasoning conversely, we may ask Dr. Smith—since he 
admits miraculous influence in the arrangement of the present world 
—how he can safely indulge such strong confidence that every thing 
necessary to provide a residence and support for the megatheriums 
and iguanodons of high and venerable antiquity, was effected by the 
slow operation of the laws of nature? That which was done by 
miracle for our world, to fit it for the residence of men and animals, 
re have been effected by the influence of the same laws; and, 
had this been the case, no difference in the result could have been 
detected. We know that miraculous agency was exerted; but we 
gain our knowledge of this only by revelation. How, then, is it 

ible for us, or any one, to deny that miracles innumerable 
lended their influence with that of the laws of nature in producing 
the long and magnificent series of changes which are supposed to 
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have taken place in the anticreation world? Is it not, on the con- 
trary, reasonable to suppose that, since miraculous agency fitted the 
present world for the residence of its inhabitants, it conferred the 
same benefit upon the former world? And, if the supposition of 
miraculous interposition be once admitted, all the calculations of 
geologists are baseless. The immense ages of which they speak ma 
have never existed. And who shall be able to say that the marvel- 
lous changes which, as they tell us, the world has undergone, may 
not have all happened in the interval between the creation and the 
deluge ? 

Finally, we have seen that Dr. Smith restricts the term earth, in 
the second verse, to that portion of the surface of the earth which 
was to become the abode of man. Now I would ask, is there any 
geological proof that this part of its surface had sunk into a state of 
ruin? This new science supplies no evidence, as Dr. Smith prac- 
tically admits, that ‘‘ owr planet” had been brought into a state of 
disorganization ; and therefore his former conception of the compre- 
hensive meaning of the term earth has been abandoned. Does the 
science, then, furnish stronger reason to think that the destined 
residence of the human family had been thus temporarily destroyed? 
The Doctor, indeed, says “ that this region was first, by atmospheric 
and geological causes,” ‘‘ brought into some kind of general dis- 
order ;” but he produces no proof of this. And the following state- 
ment, instead of professedly exhibiting a geological fact, is given as 
a mere supposition, viz. that this disorder was caused by the sub- 
sidence of the region, resulting from some vast movement of the 
ng fluid mass below. Now is there no reason to fear that pro- 
essor Baden Powell will again remind him that he sets philology 
against geological evidence,—at all events, that his philology is 
unsupported by such evidence? And may not we respectfully ask 
him whether he has accomplished the object so near to his heart? 
The book was written to effect a reconciliation between revelation 
and geology. But has any thing more been done in regard to the 
point we are now considering at least, than to reconcile revelation 
with conjecture? Geology does not teach us that a considerable 
portion of the surface of Asia, having sunk down, was submersed in 
the manner described. At all events, Dr. Smith furnishes no geo- 
logical proof of this. Conjecture, however, steps in to its aid. With 
reverence, says our author, I propose the supposition, &c. Now 
this supposition may be a very ingenious one, but it is only supposi- 
tion. It would seem, therefore, that the amount of Dr. Smith’s 
gains in this part of the field is to harmonize a conjectural interpre- 
— of a portion of divine revelation with a conjectural geological 
act. 


I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
PuHILo.oey. 
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REVIEW. 


On the Relation between the Holy Scriptures and some parts of 
Geological Science. By John Pye Smith, D.D., F.G.S., 
Divinity Tutor in the Protestant Dissenting College at Homer- 
ton. The Congregational Lecture. Sixth Series. London: 
Jackson and Walford. 8vo. pp. 440. 1839. 


Enxpowep as we are by the great Author of our being with the 
organ of vision; with x Beye capabilities for observing the sensible 
objects around us ; with intellectual powers also to analyse the ma- 
terials of which they are composed, determine the laws by which 
they are governed, and ascertain the purposes to which they may be 
applied ; it is obviously a violation of the intention for which these 
faculties have been given, to be listless and incurious with reference 
to the visual glories which invite our notice. We can find no apology 
for indifference in the character of those scenes in the midst of which 
we are placed; the visible creation is not so tame, monotonous, or 
repulsive in its features as to justify inattention; every part of it 
supplies us with materials worthy of the most careful scrutiny ; and 
vast as is the field of existence through which we may roam, it teems 
in every nook and corner of its amplitude, with objects of interest, 
delight, and profit. The range of the material universe is replete 
with phenomena calculated to please the eye, to expand the mind, 
and to improve the heart of the intelligent observer ; besides the bulk 
of its existences, and the grace of its configurations, there are proofs 
of wise contrivance and bountiful design in its structure, which con- 
firm tha faith of the religious man in the constant superintendence of 
one regulating Being, and exalt to the highest pitch his conceptions 
of the skill which He possesses and the potency He wields. 


‘¢ My heart is awed within me, when I think 
Of the great miracle which still goes on 
In silence round me—the perpetual work 
Of Thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
For ever !”" 


Among the useful and interesting branches of study which, apart 
from the word of God, claim and deserve our notice, the Physical 
Sciences are of the first importance ; and by this phrase is meant, 
those pursuits which have for their object the investigation of the 
material world, the examination of the diversified appearances which 
the universe presents, of the causes which have operated in producing 
those appearances, of the laws by which they are regulated, and the 
modifications of which they are susceptible. In the widest accepta- 
tion, therefore, Physical’Science casts an excursive glance over every 
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department of nature, the animal, vegetable, and mineral; the 
‘* heavens, the earth, the sea, and the dry land” are the books it 
reads ; matter in every form of organization, in all the endlessly va- 
ried conditions and combinations in which it exists, comes under its 
anes s the entire visible universe is its field of observation; 
and the secret processes by which that universe is governed, it is the 
grand end of all its enquiries to discover. But Physics may be 
compared to a volume in which there are many separate chapters, 
though but one main subject. Hence, when science deals with the 
functions of life, and the beautiful, delicate, and complicated or. 
ganization of living bodies, it is Physiology; when it analyses the 
elementary substances which enter into the composition of material 
objects, it is Chemistry ; when it notes the features of the earth’s sur- 
face, with its varying climate and temperature, it is Geography; 
when it contemplates the solar system and the sidereal heavens, mea- 
suring the extent and distance of the magnificent worlds that adorn 
the firmament, and marking the law of mutual dependance to which 
they are subject, it is Astronomy; when it investigates the interior 
structure of the globe, with its stratified formations, and unstratified 
rocks, from the snowy summits of Andes or of Alps down to their 
giant roots, it is Geology. These are different departments of one 
stupendous whole, remarkable for the interest and magnitude of the 
objects they disclose, the beneficial results that have followed their 
investigation, and the signal success with which they have been stu- 
died by the awakened mental energy of modern times. . Into each of 
them the reasoning faculty has now fairly gone forth upon an eager 
and anxious pilgrimage; and the finest mathematical minds are 
busily engaged in pursuing fresh views and discovering new rela- 
tions, improving upon the acquirements of the past, enlarging the 
bounds of our hicwiedee, and giving us a farther and clearer in- 
sight into the wonderful economy of the universe. 

Astronomy claims to wear the garb of hoar antiquity ; the ‘ world’s 
gray fathers” sought to be upon friendly terms with the “ stars in 
their courses ;” and hence, in the earliest poetry with which we are 
acquainted, ‘* Arcturus with his sons,” the ‘* Pleiades,” and the 
‘‘bands of Orion,” are mentioned among other references to the 
brilliancy of the oriental heavens. Still, but a few generations ago, 
the astronomer and the astrologer were almost synonymous. The 
genius of Newton, Kepler, Herschel, and others, has, however, made 
us acquainted with the physical constitution of many of those distant 
worlds, which before their day were scarcely the subject of optical 
observation. The sounding line has been thrown far onward into the 
mighty extent of space, and the vastness of its volume, with the rela- 
tive position of its existences, has in some degree been ascertained. 
The —_ of the erratic comet has been tracked, and the time 
calculated from the disappearance of his ‘ flag of fire,” to its again 
being unfurled to our gaze. Those filmy appearances in the firma- 
ment, like flakes of snow, have been examined, and resolved, with 
probability, into material substances, advancing by condensation, 
from nebulosity into spherical forms. In short, the regions which the 
eye can only reach by the aid of powerful instruments are daily be- 
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coming familiar to us, and are already more so than was “ultima 
Thule” to the Roman bard. While science has thus been busy with 
the remoter objects of the universe, the home phenomena of our 
world have not been overlooked; but from the frost and ice of the 
polar circle to the sultry clime of the tropics, there is scarcely a 
mountain whose elevation has not been scaled or measured, an island 
whose extent has not been ascertained, an inlet of the ocean whose 
sinuosities have not been tracked ; and with equal accuracy and in- 
tentness is science now marking those formations which are gradually 
ing along the coasts, and at the mouths of the larger rivers, 
with those changes of the surface in which the agency of rains, with 
the tremendous powers of the earthquake and salen operate. An 
extended acquaintance has also been formed by the geologist, though 
_— means complete and perfect, with the structure of the crust of 
globe, the rocky beds of which it is composed, the order of their 
deposition, the agencies that have been at work in their production 
and the fossilised organic remains with which they abound. 

Should the question be proposed, as it was by the confident igno- 
rance of a former age, ‘‘ cui bono?” we have only space here to ob- 
serve in reply, and we deem the reply sufficient, ‘‘ circumspice.”’ 
We would offer, however, a few remarks to that clase of well mean- 
ing though certainly very mistaken individuals, who deprecate phy- 
sical enquiries as tending to infidelise the mind, and to produce or 
foster an atheistic spirit in those who conduct them. It is imagined 
by these persons that the habit of tracing up natural effects to their 
— natural causes, necessarily leads to an oversight of the 

— Agent, and to an assignment of his attributes to the phy- 
sical operations which are only secondary causes under his super- 
intendence and controul. Some unhappy instances, perhaps, where 

ilosophical investigations have been allied with infidel sentiments, 

ve excited the imagination of timid pietists, and led them to look 
with suspicion and alarm upon the examination of nature as though 
the parent of these cases of error and irreligion. But we do not he- 
sitate to meet at once with a denial, the allegation that makes scien- 
tific pursuits answerable for such instances of moral delinquency ; 
we would advance in opposition to it, numerous examples of pro- 
found attainments in science, associated with sound theological 
views, and enlightened religious feeling; in fact, there cannot be a 
greater misconception than to suppose, that an aptitude to connect 
effects and canses should necessarily cease, and be converted into a 
dissevering power, when we come to join the first link in the chain 
of being with the hand of God. He must be either a superficial ob- 
server, or his moral perceptions must previously have been grossly 
obscured, who does not Kee evidences of mind, gleams of intelligence, 
in every department of the material creation: the credentials of the 
creative Deity, splendid proofs of Divine contrivance and power, 
meet our gaze in the expanded heaven, the subtle atmosphere, the 
flinty rock, and the verdant surface; and surely he is in as fair a 
way reverently to own the hand of the Almighty architect of all the 
varied forms of existence, who is acquainted with his works, as he 
turns upon them an indifferent or a scornful eye. That many 

N.S. VOL. Iv. Rr 
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observers and experimentalists upon the arrangements and relations 
of organised and unorganised matter, have rejected the truths of na- 
tural and revealed religion, we are disposed to grant without feeling 
any special difficulty or surprise at the admission, because it is a 
truism which applies equally to those who have never for a moment 
come into collision with any of the great provinces of scientific 
knowledge, and which, therefore, clearly acquits them of being the 
cause of such deeply to be deplored opinions. Of the real cause, 
‘‘ the depth saith, It is not in me, and the sea saith, It is not in me:” 
it is to be found in the individual mind, and not in the natural uni- 
verse; the infidelity of scientific men is to be accounted for upon 
principles to the operation of which the unwise as well as the learned 
are exposed. The truth is, that the physical world is a scroll “ writ- 
ten within and without” with a demonstration of the wisdom and 
power of God, and with instructions for the benefit of his intelligent 
creatures: the *‘ heavens declare his glory,” and the same record 
has been graven as with “an iron pen upon the rock,” and may be 
read in ‘** dens and in caves of the earth ;” and he who takes the re- 
cord in hand, and endeavours to interpret the characters with which 
it is inscribed, is acting far more like a rational, moral, and account- 
able being, than he who suffers it to remain unstudied and neglected. 
So far, then, from discouraging the application of the mind to scien- 
tific pursuits, we are anxious to commend, and to profit by the 
Jabours of the physiologist, the chemist, the astronomer, and the 
geologist: we believe all truth to be valuable, and that when Phy- 
sical and Revealed Truth are legitimately pursued, they will be 
found to be the offspring of one adorable Being ‘ dwelling together 
in unity ;” both bear the same relation to the Infinite, the Eternal, 
the Supreme, as the gates of the temple that ‘ erst on Sion stood” to 
the cloud of glory between the cherubims, though the latter we may 
have peculiar and sufficient reasons for regarding as ‘‘ the gate that 
is called Beautiful.” 

We are happy to find that these views coincide with the sentiments 
expressed by Dr. Smith, in one of the most important, interesting, 
and delightful volumes that it has ever been our lot to read, or that 
has appeared in the present day. 


‘The sciences and all their investigations for which we are pleading, are not 
the ‘ philosophy and vain deceit’ against which the Apostle gives a solemn warn- 
ing. That was no other than a compound of Oriental and Grecian doctrines, 
referring to the mind of man and to invisible beings, founded, not upon obser- 
vation and experiment, but on the play of imagination and the dictates of assumed 
authority ; it was an impostress under the name of philosophy, entangling men 
in a web of idle and visionary speculations, destitute of evidence, having no prac- 
tical applications, and opposing itself to that purest reason which is displayed in 
the authority and grace of the Gospel. The natural philosophy of our times is 
of the opposite character, as to both its constitution and its tendency. It consists 
in the honest searching out of the works of Jehovah ; in obtaining the facts of 
sensible nature ; in admitting nothing as data without adequate evidence ; and in 
receiving no conclusions till they have been substantiated by the most cautious 
reasoning: and if its proper effects be not counteracted by our own perverse de- 
pravity, it leads to a devout veneration of God, and to practical benefits without 
number to ourselves and our fellow-creatures. This philosophy may be abused, 
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and so may any of the gifts of God: health, strength, property, family, education, 
talents, the esteem of our friends, the advantages of our social position, and even 
our heavenly religion itself. All our enjoyments of the divine beneficence may be 
abused, by some kind or other of an association with unworthy principles, or a 
subserviency to wrong pursuits. But does any man abandon these blessings on 
that account ; or declaim against them as sinful, or in their own nature perni- 
cious? The oppugners of philosophy do not act so with their own favourite en- 
joyments. ‘They ought to reflect that the ye which they misunderstand and 
misrepresent, and then decry, are no other than obedience to the divine com- 
mand, ‘ Consider the works of God: remember that thou magnify his work which 
men behold.’ If, to any attainments which we may make in the study of phy- 
sical objects, we do not add sincere love, and devotion, and obedience to the 
Lord of nature and grace, the blame is our own; and no slight blame and guilt 
itis. But let not the good principles be condemned for the bad practice. Does 
it not so much the more become sincere Christians to labour to ‘add to their 
faith, knowledge ;’ to acquire, so far as they have opportunity, that true science 
which diffuses innumerable benefits among men, unfolds many of the divine 
glories, and is the proper handmaid of vital piety ?”—pp.179 181. 

The work from which this extract is taken, and to which we now 
invite the attention of our readers, contains Dr. Smith’s lectures, de- 
livered in the Congregational Library, upon the connexion between 
the statements of Scripture and some of the facts of geology, enriched 
with notes, and a copious appendix. By the progress of geological 
investigations many discoveries have been made which are utterly at 
variance with the commonly received interpretations of some por- 
tions of the inspired records, and which seem to bear hard upon the 
great doctrines of revealed religion. Of course there can be no real 

iscrepancy between the word of Jehovah and the works of his 
hands ; and where any discrepancy is apparent, it is either because 
our conceptions of the meaning of Scripture are erroneous, or our 
scientific results are wrong. Nature and Revelation speak in diffe- 
rent dialects, but their language is the same ;"and we have only to in- 
terpret the written word upon just philological principles, and to 
subject science to a rigorous process of honest induction to perceive 
their agreement. This is precisely the ground occupied by Dr. 
Smith ; and we are firmly persuaded that nothing is wanting on the 
part of the friends of Revelation, but ordinary diligence and pa- 
tience in ascertaining the sense of the inspired documents, and the 
true conclusions of geology, in order to arrive at a satisfactory result. 
It has however been unfortunately the case, that many christian 
writers have assumed the correctness of those interpretations of 
a which are commonly received, and with which their own 
minds have been long familiarised ; and hence Genesis and Geology, 
the inspired writers and the scientific schools of London, Freiburg, 
and Paris have been supposed to be in open conflict, without any 
_ being taken to ascertain whether a real case for hostility has 

made out. There is much arrogance displayed in this mode 
of procedure, because expositions at variance with those so tena- 
ciously held, are maintained by men who have an equally religious 
rd for the sacred oracles, and are equally competent in point of 
scholastic attainments to pronounce judgment in philological ques- 
tions, and who have quite as valid a right, shanchhen, to dogmatise 
with reference to their opinions. Much injustice has also been done 
Rr2 
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to science ; for facts in geology, held to be incontrovertible by a large 
number of accomplished observers, and clearly proved to be so by 
the rules of inductive philosophy, have been rejected in such a 
summary manner, as would necessarily lead to scepticism respecting 
universal truth, if generally adopted and applied. The doctrines of 
geological science do not claim our attention as the conceptions of 
curious speculatists, or the opinions of men prone to hasty conclu- 
sions, but of those whose minds have been prepared for accurate in- 
vestigation by mathematical training, who are accustomed to sift 
and probe to the uttermost the objects they examine, who have 
laboured with unparalleled industry to gain an exact knowledge of 
the coating of the globe, and who have subjected large tracts of 
country to careful scrutiny for this purpose, and surely the conclu- 
sions which they unanimously regard as firmly established truths, are 
entitled to some degree of confidence. Dr. Smith, himself a man of 
science, as well as one of the first theologians of our time, gives his 
voice decidedly in favour of the chief conclusions to which geologists 
have come; nor do we see how any man experimentally acquainted 
with the phenomena upon which they are built, can refrain from do- 
ing so likewise, crediting the evidence of his senses, and capable of 
a logical deduction. We are free to confess that in learning we have 
had much to unlearn ; and have experienced no little mental discom- 
fort in the process, clinging to early imbibed and widely entertained 
notions, yet compelled to discard them as irreconcileable with the 
visible testimony of nature. We are deeply convinced, however, of 
the perfect harmony between physical and revealed truth ; we have 
submitted to some painful drudgery, not to reconcile them, for that 
we believe to exist, but to see the conciliation ; and we have strong 
confidence that though the fulness of the ‘‘ vision may be yet for an 
appointed time, in the énd it will speak.” To us it appears the sacred 
duty of theologians in the present day to apply themselves to the 
careful study of geology, and to an unprejudiced examination of the 
sacred oracles, and then we fear not but that all seeming incongruity 
between the two will vanish. 

We have spoken highly of Dr. Smith’s lectures, and we conceive 
that there are few of our writers, certainly none known to us per 
sonally or by report, who could have produced such a volume. 
Profound theologians may be found, men also eminent for their 
scientific attainments, and others for enlightened and fervent piety, 
but the blending of the three is a rare combination. Throughout 
these pages the scholar, the divine, and the Christian appear; & 
devout adhesion to the word of God, and a rigid enforcement of the 
philosophy of Bacon; and after having been vituperated by the un- 
informed, and treated with grave suspicion by the half-informed, 
Dr. Smith has most triumphantly cleared himself from the imputa- 
tion of practising ‘a dark art, dangerous and disreputable.” We 
do not say that we are prepared to adopt all his views, theological 
or geological; we honestly acknowledge, however, that we are not 
prepared to show cause against them, in any degree adequate to 
counterbalance that which he has adduced in their favour; our 
business, therefore, will be to pursue a course of patient investiga- 
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tion for ourselves, and to submit a faithful representation of the case 
to the judgment of our readers. That many of those opposed to 
Dr. Smith upon political and ecclesiastical grounds will cavil; that 
some timid minds, accustomed to regard those interpretations of the 
inspired text in which they have been trained with as much reverence 
as the text itself, will take alarm as though the foundations of their 
faith were in danger; that some honest philologers will seriously 
object, while a host of superficial ones will clamorously dogmatise ; 
that such things will occur we can readily believe, but Dr. Smith 
may safely be indifferent to fiery positiveness, and we would advise 
the timid to exercise their judgments before they yield to their fears, 
while we are sure that no one will more candidly receive or patiently 
examine frank philological criticism than the Theological Tutor of 
Homerton. All must agree with him as to the principle he lays 
down with reference to the exposition of the Bible; that its meanin 
is to be ascertained by a rigorous examination of its words onl 
phrases; that we are not at liberty to bend it from its grammatical 
sense out of regard to the discoveries of science; that such expres- 
sions, therefore, as ‘* some little concession” being required from the 
interpreter of Scripture, cannot be tolerated if applied to the docu- 
ment interpreted, though “‘ concession” may be proper enough with 
respect to the human interpretation. 
he principal points in which geology opposes the generally un- 
sense of Scripture, are its claim for an immense antiquity 
of the earth, its recognition of the existence of death in the animal 
kingdom previous to the fall of man, and its silence as to physical 
traces of the Noachian deluge. Into each of these points Dr. Smith 
enters at large in his lectures; and we proceed to state his views 
upon them in our pages, beginning with them in inverse order. 
Evidences of that awful dispensation of Providence, which de- 
stroyed the human race almost in the infancy of their being, with 
the exception of the family of Noah, were usually supposed to exist 
in the undulating, or gently inclined, or steep-sided vallies, the 
erratic blocks, and the clay, mud, and gravelly deposits, called 
dilavium, overlying in various thicknesses almost every kind of 
strata. We vividly remember the delight we received from Pre- 
bendary Gisborne’s volume on Natural heology in our young days, 
which pictures the dry vallies as the vacant records of a stream 
which survived not the deluge that gave it birth, and of which we 
thought it might be said that the stream “being dead yet speaketh.” 
Indeed the most illustrious geologists once regarded the superficial 
drift as the deposit of the deluge, and their testimony was hailed as 
triumphantly establishing the veracity of the Mosaic record. But 
ther investigation has compelled them to abandon the idea that 
the vast and universally scattered masses of diluvial gravel are 
referable to a simultaneous and comparatively recent origin; and 
however they may have been carped at for this change of opinion, 
and whatever nets we may form of its correctness, we cannot 
refrain from the avowal that, considering how fully they were com- 
mitted to their previous views, and how prized those views were in 
public esteem, their recantation indicates a nobleness and honesty 
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of mind but rarely paralleled. Dr. Smith thus states the conse. 
quences of snbsequent research. 


“One of the first results established was, that the outspread masses of which 
we are treating, sands, gravel and bowlders, were not of one formation, nor of 
one age. The separate divisions into which they had been traced, put upon each 
a sort of historical mark. Some were found to belong to origins almost on their 
own spot; that is, the rocks of the locality within but a few miles. Others were 
traced to a considerable distance, yet in the same country ; others were shown to 
have been derived from mountains in remote lands, from which they are now 
divided by lofty ridges or by seas, which are thus proved not to have existed when 
the passage was free. The order of priority or posteriority has been evinced by 
palpable proofs. The course ofa more ancient drift has often been overlaid by a 
more recent one. In many instances, or I might more correctly say, in most, it 
is evident that the masses of drift have been formed by action long continued 
under water ; that is, by currents, eddies and tides, working for unknown ages, 
at the bottom and on the shores of the ocean: thus standing opposed to the idea 
of any short-lived inundation. Frequently, large tracts of country have been 
stripped bare of their drift and underlying strata, evidently by the action of an 
elevating movement from below, and a vast body of water on the surface: and 
sometimes considerable masses of the materials, which had thus been swept away, 
occur heaped up in a corner, so to speak, or where an obstacle was presented to 
their further distribution. The idea of sea-beaches covered with shingle is 
graphically presented, and their successive elevation by slow rising of the land. 
The respective ages, in relation or comparison to each other, are determined by 
the position of the distinguishable kinds of drift; that of one character lying 
under or over that of another; by relations to movements of underlying or 
neighbouring rocks ; and by the geological constitution of the parent rocks whence 
the mass had been derived.””—pp. 127—129 

Speaking of the extensive bodies of drift that are found scattered 
over our island—of the more local Silurian bed, which is supposed 
to be the most ancient; and another, considered as more recent, 
spreading southwards from Lancashire to the Severn—Dr. Smith 
remarks :— 

** Hence some conclusions of importance force themselves upon our conviction. 
The first is, that the country occupied by the local drift had been raised above 
the level of the sea, which flowed up to its northern and eastern frontier. The 
second, that the waters bringing this newer drift from the north, did not flow over 
the region already occupied by the local and more ancient drift. But there is 
evidence that both these formations were effected in periods much more remote 
than the date of the flood in the days of Noah, and even before the creation of 
man and his contemporary animals. We are therefore compelled to the conclu- 
sion that this flood was not absolutely universal : for, had it been so, the diluvial 
waters must have carried forwards the northern drift, mingled with other stones, 
gravel, and mud; and so have overspread the previous silurian bed. Thirdly: 
this newest drift carries further evidence that it was not deposited by any tran- 
sient rush of a body of new waters, over a surface which had been previously dry 
land ; for such must have been a deluge rising for 150 days, and then beginning 
to subside ; and, in a little more than the same period, coming completely to an 
end. On the contrary, the rounded forms of the pebbles and bowlders must 
have required a very long time of rubbing and grinding by currents, eddies, and 
tides at the bottom of the sea ; and the occurrence of sea-shells, in considerable 
variety and abundance, affords evidence that the area itself had not been dry 
land, but the regular bed of the ocean.”— pp. 131, 132. 

The conclusion pointed at in these extracts is supported by a refer- 
ence to the existing state of the volcanic districts of central and south- 
ern France. About a century ago two French Academicians, returning 
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from an exploration of Vesuvius, discovered in the province of Auvergne 
the most unequivocal marks of volcanic agency, and upon a most ex- 
tensive scale. Upwards of two hundred hills and mountains, formed 
entirely of loose cinders, possessing craters, and surrounded by plains 
of black, rugged lava, demonstrate that, at some former period, un- 
chronicled in history and unknown to tradition, hidden volcanic fires 
raged with tremendous power, and the “ smoke of the country went up 
as the smoke of a furnace.” Some of the mountains of Auvergne are 
not inferior to Vesuvius in bulk, and superior in height. The Puy de 
Dome is above 4000 feet high, and has a crater 300 feet deep, and 
1000 feet in circumference. The following are the enquiries and in- 
ferences suggested by these phenomena to Dr. Smith :— 


“Yet, when did these fires burn? When took place this amazing combination 
of volcanic eruptions and their terrible accompaniments? How long ago was 
the last of them? And by what iutervals of time could we ascend from that 
last, to the earlier eruptions; and to the earliest of the astounding number? 
These questions cannot be answered by any assigning of our measures of time, 
years, and centuries. Such analogies as may be inferred by comparative exami- 
nations of the condition of A.tna, Vesuvius, and other active volcanoes, carry us 
to the contemplation of a period which runs back not to the age of Noah merely, 
but immeasurably beyond the date of the creation of man and his contemporary 
plants and animals. 

“Further: many of these hills in the form of sugar-loaves consist of, or are 
coated with pumice-stone and other loose and light substances, which every per- 
son knows to be volcanic products. It is self-evident that these could not have 
withstood the action of a flood: they must have been broken down and washed 
away with the first rush of water. Either, then, the eruptions which produced 
them, took place since the deluge; or that deluge did not reach to this part of the 
earth. Against the former side of this alternative the argument from analogy is 
very strong. All that we know of the history of volcanoes impresses us with the 
vast improbability, that such an intensity and extent of volcanic action as be- 
longed to the latter series only of these eruptions, could begin, run their course, 
and come to an end by settling in perfect quiescence, within the period from the 
deluge to our first historical notices of this district, which is about 2300 years. 
Supposing the eruptions in question to have commenced immediately upon the 
subsiding of the diluvial waters, it would be contrary to all known instances of 
volcanic action, to suppose that they would finally cease within a less period than 
many centuries. Now Julius Cesar, in his Gallic wars, was encamped in this 
ws" district, at the closing part of the period just mentioned. His writings fur- 
nish abundant evidence of his observant, inquisitive, and acute character. Not- 
withstanding his vicious habits, he had a mind deeply imbued with literature and 
the love of philosophical pursuits; and he made considerable attainments in 
science, so far as in his day was practicable. Had he found in this place any 
tradition of volcanic action as having formerly existed, it is morally certain that 
his curiosity would have been powerfully awakened, and that we should have 
had in his Commentaries the result of his enquiries. But nothing of the kind 
exists, though he indicates his acquaintance with the features of the country, as 
having surveyed it with the eye of a general.” —pp. 150, 153, 154. 


These are the geological reasons which have brought Dr. Smith to 
the conclusion that the common idea of the universality of the Noachian 
deluge is inadmissible. The sole question here to be determined is, 
whether his premises are right; for if they are, his inference is so like- 
wise. Living, as we do, at a distance from the metropolis, we deeply 
feel the want of the facilities which are there enjoyed for consulting the 
magnificent works of Murchison and others, in order to arrive at data, 
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upon which to found a judgment of our own. Up to the present period 
we had concluded the diluvium of the globe (obviously, on account of 
its diversified material, a peculiarly difficult object of study) not to 
have been examined so extensively, or with that nice discrimination, 
which is requisite to justify any positive opinion adverse or favourable 
to its contemporaneity and recent date being pronounced. The thought 
also occurs to us, with reference to the phenomena in central France, 
that though, according to all the analogies of known volcanic action, 
it would require a series of many ages to produce those characteristics 
of surface which are observable in Auvergne, yet they might not only 
have existed prior to the deluge, but have been submerged ; and sea- 
sons of paroxysm since the retirement of its waters, would be sufficient 
to account for the cones of pumice and other light materials at present 
exhibited. The argument is certainly not conclusive to our minds, 
advanced against the universality of the deluge from these phenomena 
alone; and though this may be owing to our imperfect acquaintance 
with recent geological results, yet we are bound to state our present con- 
victions, and endeavour to live and learn. But other difficulties, apart 
from geology, have presented themselves to Dr. Smith’s mind respect- 
ing the prevailing notion of the universality of the deluge; and these 
have evidently weighed powerfully with him in rejecting it, as we con- 
ceive they must do with all unprejudiced persons. He might indeed have 
excused himself from entering upon these other topics, as foreign to 
the particular object of his lectures ; but it is the part of moral honesty, 
and asign of true nobility of mind, to take in all the difficulties of a 
question, and not to seek to evade any, under the plea that the service 
has not been literally promised. After speaking of the astonishing 
mass of waters necessary to cover all the land of the globe, creasing 
its equatorial diameter by some eleven or twelve miles, adding to its 
weight, causing the nutation of its axis to vary, and thus propagating a 
series of changes through the entire solar system, he deals with some 
other difficulties to which the popular interpretation is subject in the 
following passage :— 

* Ingenious calculations have been made of the capacity of the ark, as com- 
pared with the room requisite for the pairs of some animals and the sextuples of 
others; and it is remarkable, that the well-intentioned calculators have formed 
their estimate _— a number of animals below the truth, to a degree which might 
appear incredible. They have usually satisfied themselves with a provision for 
three or four hundred species at most; as, in general, they show the most asto- 
nishing ignorance of every branch of natural history. Of the existing mammalia 
(animals which nourish their young by breasts) considerably more than one 
thousand ies are known ; of birds, fully five thousand ; of reptiles, very few 
kinds of which can live in water, two thousand ; and the researches of travellers 
and naturalists are making frequent and most interesting additions to the number 
of these and all other classes. Of insects (using the word in its popular sense) 
the number of species is immense ; to say one hundred thousand would be mode- 
rate: each has its pia ae habitation and food, and these are necessary to its 
life ; and the larger number could not live in water. Also the innumerable mil- 


lions upon millions of animalcula must be provided for ; for they have all their 
appropriate and diversified places and circumstances of existence. But all land 
animals have their geogra’ 1 regions, to which their constitutional natures are 
congenial, and many could not live in any other situation. We cannot repre- 
sent to ourselves the idea of their being brought into one small spot, from the 
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polar regions, the torrid zone, and all the other climates of Asia, Africa, Europe, 
America, Australia, and the thousands of islands ; their preservation and provi- 
sion, and the final disposal of them, without bringing up the idea of miracles 
more stupendous than any that are recorded in Scripture, even what appear ap- 
palling in comparison. The great decisive miracle of Christianity, the Resurrec- 
tion of the Lord Jesus, sinks before it. 

“The persons of whom we are speaking have probably never apprehended any 
difficulty with respect to the inhabitants of the waters ; supposing that no provi- 
sion was needed for their preservation. It may therefore be proper to notice 
some particulars. Such an additional quantity of water as their interpretation 
requires, would so dilute and alter the mass as to render it an unsuitable element 
for the existence of all the classes, and would kill, or disperse their food ; and all 
have their own appropriate food. Many of the marine fishes and shell animals 
could not live in fresh water; and the fresh-water ones would be destroyed by 
being kept, even a short time, in salt water. Some species can indeed live in 
brackish water, having been formed by their Creator to have their dwelling in 
estuaries and the portions of rivers approaching the sea; but even these would 
be affected fatally, in all probability, by the increased volume of water, and the 
seattering and floating away of their nutriment. 

“Thus, in a variety of weyt> it is manifest that, upon the interpretation which 
I conceive to be erroneous, the preservation of animal life in the ark, was im- 
mensely short of being adequate to what was necessary. 

“ Further; if we admit that interpretation, and also accede to the usual opi- 
nion that the Ararat upon which the ark rested was the celebrated mountain of 
that name in Armenia, and which tradition points out as being such, we are in- 
volved in another ea ee) That mountain is nearly the height of our European 
Mont Blanc, (higher ?) and perpetual snow covers about five thousand feet from 
its summit. If the water rose, at its liquid temperature, so as to overflow that 
summit, the snows and icy masses would be melted ; and, on the retiring of the 
flood, the exposed mountain would — its pinnacles and ridges, dreadful 
—. of naked rock, adown which the four men and four women, and, with 

ly any exception, the quadrupeds, would have found it utterly impossible to 

d. To provide against this difficulty—to prevent them from being dashed 

to pieces—must we again suppose a miracle? Must we conceive of the human 

beings and the animals, as transported through the air to the more level regions 

below ; or that, by a miracle equally grand, they were enabled to glide unhurt 
down the wet and slippery faces of rock ? 

“One fact more I have to mention, in this range of argument. There are 
trees of the most astonishing magnificence as to form and size, which grow, the 
one species in Africa, the other in the southern part of North America. There 
are also methods of ascertaining the age of trees, of the class to which they be- 
long, with satisfaction generally, but with full evidence after they have passed 
the early stages of their growth. Individuals of these species now existing are 
proved, by those methods, to have begun to grow at an epoch long before the 
date of the deluge ; if we even adopt the largest chronology that learned men 
have proposed Had those trees been covered with water for three quarters of a 
year, they must have been destroyed: the most certain conditions of vegetable 
nature, for the class (the most perfect land-plants) to which they belong, put 
such a result out of doubt. Here, then, we are met by another independent proof 
that the deluge did not extend to those regions of the earth.”* pp. 159—164. 





* The following passage is scarcely comprehensible: we suppose that it refers 
to the course of the eastern monsoon. 

“ Again, pursuing the supposition, the ark would not remain stationary: it 
went upon the face of the waters. Its form was adapted to secure slowness of 
motion ; so that it should float as little distance as possible from the place of 
human habitation. But, by the action of the sun upon the atmosphere, currents 
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1. The first objection here advanced against the notion of liter] 
universality has been strongly felt by most writers who have thought. 
fully examined the subject; and, unquestionably, the vast dimensions 
required for the ark, in order to contain the preserved pairs of living 
animals ; their congregation from remote districts ; the provision neces. 
sary for their sustenance, and their constitutional adaptation to parti- 
cular climates, are formidable difficulties. According to the account 
given by Moses, the ark was 300 cubits long, 50 broad, and 30 high; 
but the exact measure of the cubit intended cannot be ascertained, 
Bishop Cumberland computed it at about 22 inches, which makes the 
ark 550 feet long, 91 broad, and 55 high. Parkhurst estimated it at 
something less than 18 inches, which makes the ark 450 feet long, 
75 broad, and 45 high; while, according to Dr. Hales’s measurement, 
the vessel was upwards of 42,413 tons burden, equal in size to eighteen 
first-rate men-of-war, and might carry 20,000 men with provisions for 
six months, besides the weight of 1800 cannon, and all military stores, 
We have never yet been satisfied, that according to the dimensions given 
by Moses, and taking the Hebrew cubit at the greatest extent assigned 
to it, sufficient accommodation could be found in the ark for preserved 
specimens of all existing land animals, reptiles, insects, and animalcula, 
with their provision for upwards of a year; and the circumstances 
mentioned by Dr. Smith; the impossibility of many species of fresh- 
water fish living in saline; the adaptation of animals to different 
eae regions, with their transit from remote situations, increase 
the difficulties connected with the popular hypothesis. It is easy to 
have recourse to the wonder-working arm of Omnipotence; but this 
we conceive that we are not justified in doing, without a direct autho- 
rity for it. 

2. The next objection made to the prevailing persuasion—the im- 
possibility of descent from Ararat—is intended to prove that the moun- 
tain known now by that name in Armenia, could not have been the 
place of the ark’s rest. It is necessary to establish this point, in order 


to support Dr. Smith’s views; for as Ararat, according to Humboldt,. 


is. 2,700 toises, or about 17,260 English feet above the level of the sea, 
it is obvious that a deluge covering its summit would sweep over the 
hills of Auvergne with the higher Alps, and leave only some of the peaks 
of the Andes and Himalaya unsubmerged—in short, be a universal 
flood. The loftiest peak of Ararat rises far above the limit of eternal 
snow; and often have travellers been foiled in the attempt to reach its 
summit. Tournefort, in the year 1700, was obliged to abandon the 
undertaking, after enduring great fatigue. The Turkish pacha of 
Bayazeed fitted out an expedition more recently, and built huts sup- 
plied with provisions at different stations; but his people suffered 
severely amid the snows and masses of ice in so rarefied an atmosphere, 
and returned without accomplishing their purpose. But in 1829 the 
ascent was effected by Dr. Parrot, who has published an account of 





would be produced, by which the ark would be borne away, in a southerly and 
then @ western direction. To bring it back into such a situation as would 
correspond to its grounding in Armenia, or any part of Asia, it must first cit 
cumnavigate the globe.” p. 159. 
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his enterprise, in a work entitled, ‘‘ Reise zum Ararat ;” and, in 1834, 
the mountain was again scaled by M. Antonomoff, in order to vindi- 
cate the reputation of Dr. Parrot, whose veracity was doubted by the 
Armenian ecclesiastics, and the American missionaries, Smith and 
Dwight. Such are the natural difficulties, however, in the way, that 
we must regard the descent of the mountain, by the family of Noah, 
and large land animals, as perfectly impossible, without supernatural 
assistance. But, after all, what evidence is there to suppose that the 
ark rested here? The inspired narrative merely informs us that it 
grounded ‘‘ upon the mountains of Ararat,” obviously the name of a 
region, and not of one particular mountain, according to its modern 
use. All the ancient Greek interpreters, as Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion, render 7738 Ararat by the word Armenia; the Vulgate 
likewise has ‘‘ Montes Armenia” and * Terra Armeniorum ;” and, 
as indicative of a region, the name occurs in the prophecy of Jere- 
miah :— 
“ Lift up a standard in the land ; 

Sound a trumpet among the nations ; 

Enlist nations against her ; 

Summon kingdoms against her ; 

Ararat, Minni, and Ashkenaz.”—c. li. v, 27. 


Wé shall probably be correct if we regard Ararat and Armenia as 

inting out the same district in which the ark unquestionably rested ; 
bn on what particular mountain there is no evidence beyond tradi- 
tion. The Chaldee paraphrast renders 77s by the term Cardu, re- 
ferring to the Gordysean or Carduchian mountains, a chain separating 
Armenia from the ancient Assy:ia; and Chaldee tradition refers to 
this locality as the spot to which the ark was borne, as the following 
passage in the ancient fragments of Berosus testifies: Tov de mAnov 
rovrov karaxAagQerrog ev TH Appeng €TL Epog Te avTov ev Tote Kopxv- 
pawy oper rnc Appercac dcapeveey—*‘ The vessel being thus stranded 
in Armenia, some part of it yet remains in the Corcyreean mountains 
in'Armenia.” The same tradition was received by a Father in the 
christian church ; for Epiphanius writes: ‘‘ After the deluge, Noah’s 
ark having settled in the mountains of Ararat, between the Armenians 
and the Cordyeans, rested on a mountain called Lubar;” and, in ano- 
ther place he observes, “‘ even to our own times, the remains of the 
ark are shown in the country of the Cordyeans.”* In allusion to this 
tradition, there is a mountain in Kurdistan, called Macis, “ the 


mother of the world,” and another called Mount Judi gsr, at 
the foot of which there is a village named Karya Thaminin a3 


pic’, “the village of Eighty ;” the Kurds having an opinion that 
eighty persons were preserved in the ark, instead of eight. Far- 
ther westward still, along the chain of Taurus, the scene of the ark’s 
final resting place has been removed, by tradition; for the Sybil 
sings :— 
Eori d€ ric pvying ext hrecpoo pedaivnc 
"HAiBarov ravipncer dpoc, "Apapar dé cadeirat, 





* Epiphan, Adv, Heres. lib. i. c. 1. p. 5. 39. 
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“On the frontiers of black Phrygia rises a lofty mountain called Ara. 
rat;”’ and the Phrygian city of Apamea had on its medals commemo- 
rative notices of the deluge. Upon the whole we may conclude, that 
no argument can be brought against the universality of the deluge, 
founded upon the impossibility of descent from the summit of the mo. 
dern Ararat, while no argument can be brought against Dr. Smith’s 
opinion of a partial deluge, founded upon its height, because no cer- 
tain evidence is possessed that it was the mountain upon which the 
ark grounded. 

3. The third objection to the popular opinion advanced—the age of 
certain existing trees reaching back to an era prior to the Noachian 
flood, and the impossibility of their surviving if submerged in its 
waters—will, we doubt not, excite the surprise and incredulity of many 
readers. A method has however been long known to scientific men of 
ascertaining the age of old trees with a tolerable degree of certainty; 
the only point of importance being the correctness of the observations. 
Thus, in exogenous trees, the number of conceutric zones observed in 
a transverse section of their stems, gives the measure of their duration, 
provided the section is made near the root. M. De Candolle has com. 
puted the average increase of the yew to be about one line, or the 
twelfth of an inch in diameter, yearly; and applying this rate to the 
four most celebrated yew-trees in Great Britain, he estimates their re- 
spective ages at 1214, 1287, 2558, and 2880 years. The first of these 
estimates refers to a yew at Fountain’s Abbey in Yorkshire; and we 
have the testimony of history that it was in existence 700 years ago, 
and must have been then of considerable magnitude, it being recorded 
that the monks took shelter under it during the erection of that build- 
ing. But this antiquity is nothing to that which De Candolle assigns 
to the boabab of Senegal and the taxodium of Mexico: he gives a table 
in his Physiologie Végétale in which he estimates a taxodium at from 
4000 to 6C00 years, and a boabab at 5150 years, in 1757; and these 
calculations have met with general assent from Professor Henslow of 
Cambridge, and our most celebrated English botanists Now the 
question occurs, whether the premises upon which these calculations 
are made are correct; for, if so, then is the conclusion certain, that no 
deluge could have buried beneath its waters the spot where a boabab 
‘or a taxodium so ancient is now growing ; because a land animal could 
as well live in a state of submersion as a dicotyledonous tree. The 
premises are denied by Mr. Rhind of Edinburgh, in his book on the 
** Age of the Earth,” and Dr. Smith quotes his words in the appendix 
to his Lectures; and, evidently astonished at the denial, he is at the 
pains to assure his readers in a note, that the quotation he introduces 
is correct; a fact to which we can voich, having Mr. Rhind’s book 
before us. Then, if the premises be admitted, as we believe they mast 
be, upon the testimony of all competent vegetable physiologists, the 
question recurs, whether the observations have been accurate; and 
knowing how M. De Candolle mistook Adanson about the boabab in 
the Isles de la Madeleine ; that nice and severe scrutiny is required io 
ascertaining the number and distanzes of the several zones ; and that 
the actual experimentalists have been comparatively few; we are 
clearly of opinion that additional testimony is wanting, before the est!- 
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mated ages of these trees can be allowed to take the shape of facts in 
the argument. 

Besides the reasons we have noticed, assigned by Dr. Smith against 
the generally-received doctrine of the universality of the Noachian 
deluge, there is another topic which he slightly touches upon, but in 
our judgment it is the most weighty of all, and that is the conclusion 
to which all the kuown facts in botany and zoology tend, that the first 
dispersion of plants and animals took place from various centres, and 
not from one point. One of the most enlightened men of science, and 
christian observers of the present day, Dr. Pritchard of Bristol, has 
argued this subject with great caution and ability; and he satisfac- 
torily infers, that the various tribes of organised beings are, by their 
nature, peculiarly adapted to occupy certain localities, and never could, 
in their natural state, have co-existed in one region; a supposition 
which the popular interpretation of the deluge involves. We may, in- 
deed, bring in the Divine Power, congregating the animals from their 
respective situations to the ark of Noah, conforming their nature to 
that one site, and, after the subsidence of the waters, leading them out 
to their appropriate seats; the polar bear to the frozen zone, the kan- 
garoo to New Holland, the hippopotamus to the rivers of Africa, and 
the ant-eater to the woods of Paraguay; but the Scripture narrative of 
the transaction does not supply us with the slightest foundation for this 
astonishing miracle, or suppose that any extraordinary means were 
employed in the collection and dispersion of the animals spoken of. 
If we reject this idea, then we have to choose one of the two following 
hypotheses: either a general deluge, with a partial creation afterwards 
of organized beings, suited to the climate of every region, the preserved 
races gradually mingling with the new ones; or a partial deluge, con- 
fined to the district inhabited by man, with the preservation of the 
animals peculiar to that district in the ark, the rest beyond it being 
spared. Dr. Smith has embraced the latter supposition ; and, looking 
at all the considerations, geological, botanical, and zoological, which 
present themselves, we are inclined to think it the one most free from 
difficulties, provided that, by the legitimate rules of interpretation, its 
coherence with the inspired testimony can be made out. 

Upon this, as upon every other point, we desire to say with reverent 
and unprejudiced minds, ‘ What saith the Scripture?” and again we 
remark our conviction, that if there is any apparent discrepancy be- 
tween Scripture and science, it is either because our scientific results 
are erroneous, or our sense of the sacred records is wrong. The fol- 
lowing is the inspired narrative :— 

“ Tn the six hundredth year of Noah’s life, in the second month, the seven- 
teenth day of the month,” (answering to about the middle of November) “ the 
same day were all the fountains of the great deep broken up, and the windows 
of heaven were opened. And the rain was upon the earth, forty days and forty 
nights — the flood was forty days upon the earth. And the waters increased, and 
bare up the ark ; and it was lifted up above the earth. And the waters prevailed, 
and were increased greatly upon the earth; and the ark went upon the face of 
the waters. And the waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth; and all the 
high hills, that were under the whole heaven, were covered. Fifteen cubits up- 
ward did the waters prevail; and the mountains were covered. And all flesh 
died that moved upon the earth, both of fowl and of cattle, and of beast, and of 
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every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth ; and every man: all in whose 
nostrils was the breath of life, of all that was in the dry land, died. And every 
living substance was destroyed which was upon the face of the ground; both 
man and cattle and the creeping things, and the fowl of the heaven: and th 
were destroyed from the earth. And Noah only remained (alive) and they that 
were with him in the ark. And the waters prevailed on the earth a hundred and 
fifty days. And God remembered Noah, and every living thing, and all the cat- 
tle that were with him in the ark : and God made a wind to pass over the earth, 
and the waters assuaged. The fountains also of the deep and the windows of 
heaven were stopped, and the rain from heaven was restrained. And the waters 
returned from off the earth continually ; and, after the end of the hundred and 
fifty days, the waters were abated. And the ark rested, in the seventh month, 
on the seventeenth day of the month, upon the mountains of Ararat. And the 
waters decreased continually until the tenth month. In the tenth month, on the 
first day of the month, were the tops of the mountains seen. In the six hun- 
dred and first year,” (that is, of the life of Noah) ‘in the first month, the first 
day of the month, the waters were dried up from off the earth. And Noah re- 
moved the covering of the ark, and looked ; and, behold, the face of the ground 
was dry. And in the second month, on the seven-and-twentieth day of the 
month, was the earth dried,"* Gen. vii. 11; to viii. 14. 

By the side of the inspired document, we place Dr. Smith’s views 
respecting it :— 

“‘ The expressions of universality, with regard to the deluge, are these: ‘The 
waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth, and all the high hills that were un- 
der the whole heaven were covered.’ To those who have studied the phraseol 
of Scripture, there is no rule of interpretation more certain than this, that uni- 
versul terms are often used to signify only a very large amount in number or 
quantity. The following passages, taken chiefly from the writings of Moses, will 
serve as instances :—‘ And the famine was upon the face of the earth ;—and all 
the earth came to Egypt, to buy from Joseph, for the famine was extreme in all 
the earth :’+ yet it is self-evident that only those countries are meant which lay 
within a practicable distance from Egypt, for the transport of so bulky an article 
as corn, carried, it is highly probable, on the backs of asses and camels.—‘ All 
the cattle of Egypt died ;’ yet the connexion shews that this referred to some 
only, though no doubt very many, for in subsequent parts of the same chapter, 
the cattle of the king and people of Egypt are mentioned in a way which shews 





* In the apocryphal Book of Enoch brought by Bruce from Abyssinia, a very 
interesting piece of antiquity, though composed subsequent to the Jewish cap- 
tivity in Babylon, according to Dr. Laurence its translator, the deluge is thus 
described :— 

Chap. 82, v. 5. “ And falling to the earth, I saw likewise the earth absorbed 
by a great abyss, and mountains suspended over mountains, hills were sinking 
upon hills, lofty trees were gliding off from their trunks, and were in the act of 
being projected, and of sinking into the abyss. 

«« Being alarmed at these things, my voice faltered. I cried, and said; The 
earth is destroyed ! Then my grandfather, Malalel, raised me up, and said to me, 
Why dost thou thus cry out, my son? and wherefore dost thou thus lament ? 

“«< | related to him the whole vision which I hadseen. He said to me; Con- 
firmed is that which thou hast seen, my son ; 

“ And potent the vision of thy dream respecting every secret sin of the earth. 
Its substance shall sink into the abyss. and a great destruction take place. 

«« Now, my son, rise up; and beseech the Lord of glory (for thou art faithful) 
that a remnant may be left upon the earth, and that he would not wholly destroy 
it. My son, all this calamity upon earth comes down from heaven, upon earth 
there shall be a great destruction.” 

+ Gen. xi. 56, 57. 
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that there were still remaining sufficient to constitute a considerable part of the 
nation’s property.*—‘The hail smote every herb of the field, and brake every 
tree of the field ;’ but, a few days after, we find the devastation of the locusts thus 
described ; ‘They did eat every herb of the land and all the fruit of the trees, 
which the hail had left.’+—‘ All the people brake off the golden ear-rings which 
were in their ears, and brought them unto Aaron:’{ meaning, undoubtedly, a 
large number of persons, but very far from being the whole, or even a majority, 
of the people ; as we may reasonably infer from the circumstance that the stroke 
of punitive justice, for this act of idolatry, fell upon only three thousand per- 
sons, but the entire number of the Israelites at that time was a million and a half, 
and of them six hundred thousand were grown men trained to arms.—‘ This day 
will I begin to put the fear of thee and the dread of thee upon the face of the 
nations under all the heavens :’§ yet this declaration respects only the nations of 
Canaan and those lying upon its frontier, all being within a very small geo- 
graphical district. We likewise find the phrase, ‘ under heaven,’ employed by 
the inspired writers to signify an extent of country, large indeed, but falling ex- 
ceedingly short of a geographical universality : as, ‘ I gave my heart to seek and 
search out by wisdom concerning all things that are done under heaven. There were 
dwelling at Jerusalem, Jews, devout men, out of every nation under heaven.’ 
With this passage is combined a geographical enumeration, which points out the 
extent of country intended, as being from Italy to Persia, and from Egypt to the 
Black Sea: and thus a probable elucidation is given to the declaration of the 
appetie. that ‘the gospel was preached to every creature which is under heaven.’|| 
‘Ye shall be plucked from off the land whither thou goest to possess it, and the 
Lord shall scatter thee among all people, from one end of the earth even unto 
the other end of the earth:’ a prop etic description of the dispersion of the 
Jewish people, as a punishment of their apostacy from God and rejection of the 
Messiah, but no one can regard the expression as denoting a proper geographical 
universality.—‘ The fame of David went forth into all the lands [the plural of 
the word generally rendered the earth,] and Jehovah put the fear of him upon 
all the nations.’** This expression cannot be taken as reaching beyond the range 
of Syria, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Arabia, and Egypt.—‘ And all the earth 
sought the presence of Solomon, to hear his wisdom.’ +t This cannot be reason- 
ably understood of any kind of resort but that of embassies and complimentary 
visits, from sovereigns and states within such a distance as might have appeared 
immense in those times, but which was small compared with even the then inha- 
bited parts of the earth. The queen of Sheba was, we may think, undoubtedly the 
principal of these visitants. Our Lord himself condescended to use the style of 
the Jews, in saying of her. that ‘the queen of the South, came from the utter- 
most parts of the earth, to hear the wisdom of Solomon.’{{ Yet her country was 
on either the eastern or western side of the Arabian Gulf, about twelve or four- 
teen hundred miles south of Jerusalem, a mere trifle compared with distances 
familiar to us in our days. 

“ Passages are numerous, in which the phrase ‘all the earth’ signifies only 
the country of Palestine.§§ In a few places it denotes the Chaldean empire :((jj 
in one, that of Alexander. From these instances of the scriptural idiom in the 
pebestion of phraseology similar to the narrative concerning the flood, I hum- 

ly think that those terms do not oblige us to understand a literal universality ; 
$0 that we are exonerated from some otherwise insuperable difficulties in natural 
history and geology. If so much of the earth was overflowed as was occupied 





* Exod. ix. 6, 10, 19, 20, 21, 22, 25; xiv. 26—28. 
+ Exod, x. 6, 15. t Ibid. xxxii. 3. § Deut. ii. 23. 
|] Eccl. i. 13; Acts ii. 5; Col. i. 23. { Deut. xxviii. 63, 64. 
** 1 Chron. xiv. 17. +t 1 Kings x. 24. tt Matt. xii. 42. 
§§ Deut. xxxiv.1; Isaiah vii. 24; Jer. i. 11; iv. 20; viii. 16; xii. 12; 
Zeph. i. 18; iii 19; Zech. xiv. 10. 
III] Jer. li. 7, 25, 49. 4 Daniel ii. 39. 
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by the human race, both the physical and moral ends of that awful visitation 
were answered.” —pp. 304—308. 


In the above striking and important passage, we have no new ele- 
ment introduced into the exposition of Scripture; but an old esta- 
blished and universally admitted rule of interpretation very fairly and 
successfully applied; and, in our judgment, Dr. Smith has placed his 
views upon a foundation from which it will be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to dislodge them. The opponents of his geological opinions can- 
not assail him, for they have recognised the very same principle of in- 
terpretation. One of the ablest of them, Mr. Fairholme, remarks :— 
‘*1t appears more than probable, that we ought to consider the strong 
expression used in the record, ‘ of every living thing of all flesh,’ in 
the same sense as we find it in various other parts of Scripture; and, 
indeed, as such expressions are often used in our own and in other 
languages, that is not as literally meaning every created being over the 
whole globe, but merely a great many.”’* Dr. Smith supposes that the 
seat of the antediluvian population in central Asia was submerged by 
the interference of a sin-avenging God, the natural causes of the 
tremendous catastrophe being an elevation of the Persian and Indian 
seas, or a subsidence of the inhabited land to the south, the waters be- 
ing drained off by a return of the bed of the sea to a lower level, or by 
the elevation of the land to its former position. He conceives that in 
the ark the selected family was preserved, with those animals more or 
less connected with man by domestication, destined to be serviceable 
to him while floating on the waters, and upon their retirement; while 
the regions beyond the district occupied by the human race, with all 
their various tribes of animals and plants, escaped the visitation. We 
do not see that any violence is offered to the Mosaic narrative, or to 
any part of Scripture, by this theory, however much it may run coun- 
ter to public opinion. Some may deem it an unwarranted assumption, 
to suppose the antediluvian race to be solely located in a particular 
district in central Asia; but we have long thought it an unwarranted 
assumption that any great amount of population existed in the ante- 
diluvian world, for the evidence which may be deduced from the ge- 
nealogical records in the book of Genesis is totally adverse to it; and 
if the human species were not greatly multiplied, they obviously would 
not be widely diffused. The table below shows that there was a na- 
tural check upon population in operation, though to what cause it is 
referable we know not; and this, in connexion with the violence that 
prevailed, would necessarily prevent the species from increasing after 
the ratio that some have imagined, notwithstanding the longevity to 
which the age of man was extended.t We may safely conclude, 


* Fairholme’s Geology of Scripture, p. 163. 

+ The table shows that the following law was in operation, viz., for individual 
life to be extended proportionably to its general longevity before the era of 
fecundity commenced, us :— 

Seth was 105 years old when Enos was born 
Enos 90 ‘ ‘ Canaan 
Canaan 70 ; : Mahalaleel 
Mahalaleel 65 : ‘ Jared 

Jared 162 . ° Enoch 
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therefore, the teeming myriads with which many writers have peopled 
the antediluvian earth, to be the creatures of their own imagination ; 
and that a sober consideration of the genealogies of the patriarchs, 
with a disturbed social condition, will justify the inference, that the 
human race had not spread over any very wide extent of surface pre- 
vious to the deluge, and probably had not wandered far from the site 
of the paradise from which Adam was expelled. ; 

We have now brought before our readers the views propounded in 
these lectures upon a deeply interesting and confessedly perplexing 
subject ; and we must leave them to form their own judgment respecting 
their trathfulness, only observing further, that they are in harmony 
with the opinions of Stillingfleet and Poole. Our own sentiments are 
sufficiently indicated in the remarks we have felt called upon to make. 
At the same time that we do not consider any one of the arguments 
employed to disprove the literal universality of the deluge to be by 
itself adequate to do so; yet we are strongly sensible that when taken 
together, they furnish a body of evidence against the long established 
and almost universal doctrine, which it is hard to gainsay or resist. 
We shall willingly receive and patiently examine whatever may be ad- 
vanced upon the question. Our desire is to arrive at truth, and any 
aid auxiliary to this object will be welcome, whether convicting us of 
error, or confirming us in our judgment. We do not expect to be 
guided into all truth, of every kind, at least in the present life; but 
we may hope to attain a closer approximation to it, and believe 
without presumption, that, in comparison with the discoveries of future 
years, we are only on the frontiers of knowledge. Three sunless days 
and starless nights, the Roman poet pictures the skilful pilot of Eneas 
beating about in the Mediterranean, uncertain of his course ; but now 
aneedle’s point determines with unerring precision the position of the 
mariner upon the wide waste of waters, though there may be darkness 
upon the face of the deep; and even so we may calculate upon a se- 
vere, a sober, and assiduous attention to philology and science, freeing 
us from many of our difficulties, and bringing us in coming time to a 
more perfect acquaintance with the word, the works, and ways of the 
Almighty. For the present we dismiss the volume originating these 
remarks, as one of the most perfect we ever read in its candid tone and 
devout spirit; and few, we conceive, will peruse it without being 
conscious that its author is 


« Even as one, 
Who by some secret gift of soul or eye, 
In every spot beneath the smiling sun 
Sees where the springs of living waters lie!” 


In another article we shall pass on to the events of remoter time, and 
conclude our review of Dr. Smith’s labours. 





Enoch was 65 years old when Methusalah was born 
Methusalah 187. . Lamech 

Lamech aie Noah 

Noah 500 . . Shem 

Shem 100 . ‘ Arphaxad 
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1. Conscientious Clerical Nonconformity: a Discourse, by T, 
Binney. Third Edition. London: Jackson and Walford. 


2. An Address delivered on Occasion of laying the First Stone of 
East Parade Chapel, Leeds, on Monday, Sept. 2, 1839. By 
the Rev. John Ely. Jackson and Walford. 

. Strictures on an Address delivered on Occasion of laying the 
First Stone of East Parade Chapel, Leeds, on Monday, 
Sept. 2, 1839. By George Ayliffe Poole, M.A. Incumbent 
of St. James’s Church, Leeds. London: Burns, 


. ** We must dissent.” A Reply to the Strictures of the Rev. 
G. A. Poole, M.A. on an Address delivered at the laying 
of the First Stone of East Parade Chapel. By John Ely, 
Author of the Address. Jackson and Walford. 

. An Appendiz to “‘ Strictures on an Address delivered on Occa- 
sion of laying the First Stone of East Parade Chapel, Leeds, 
by the Rev. John Ely.” By Geo. Ayliffe Poole, M. A. In- 
cumbent of St. James's Church, Leeds. With a Letter to 
Mr. John Ely. By the Author of the Strictures. London: 
Burns. 


. A Letter in rejoinder to an “* Appendix” to ** The Strictures” 
of the Rev. Geo. Ayliffe Poole, M. A., on an Address delivered 
on Occasion of laying the First Stone of East Parade Chapel, 
Leeds, on Monday, Sept. 2, 1839. By the Rev. John Bly 
By the Author of the Address. 

. The Victory of Faith, and other Sermons. By Julius Charles 
Hare, M.A. Rector of Herstmonceux, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge: I. and I. I. Deighton. 
London: J. W. Parker. 


. Secession Justified; or,a brief Narrative of Events and En- 
uiries which led the Author to withdraw from the Church of 
ngland. By Philalethes. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and 

Co. 1839. 


9. Minor Publications, §c. 


Tue great changes and revolutions of opinion continually occurring 
both in the church and in the world, which often alarm the fearful and 
confound the wise, demand the especial attention of religious men, in 
order that they may learn the lessons such occurrences are designed to 
teach, and stand prepared to fulfil the urgent duties which earth and 
heaven expect at their hands. Every period brings opportunities and 
obligations of its own, and the dispensations of Providence, whether 
on a larger or a smaller scale, are probably framed with a view to the 
culture of corresponding moral qualities on the part of human agents. 
The more active virtues find the largest scope for their exercise in scenes 
of stirring enterprize, as the seabird loves to spread its daring wing to 
the roughest gale ; while the calmer graces of the christian character are 
best developed in seasons of depression and gloom, like the convol- 
volus which unfolds its blossoms during the darkness of the night.* 


* “ La belle de nuit.” 
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Some lights, it is said, even strike the blind ; and there are seasons in 
which public events shed so stronga glare upon the path of life, that the 
Jeast thoughtful are compelled to reflect, and they who are most ab- 
sorbed within themselves are roused to a momentary observation of the 
state of the world around them. Without wishing to exaggerate the 
importance of the era in which we live, a fault however from which we 
can scarcely hope to be more free than our predecessors, the men of 
all ages being prone to consider that there could be no times like their 
times, and no crisis more fearful than that which was passing over 
them, we can scarcely doubt, with the prophetic word in our hands, 
and the history of the past spread before our eyes, that divine 
Providence is bringing us to the eve of some important changes, 
which, like the entrance of the ark into the temple of Dagon, will 
prove ominous to the cause of all false religions, and not favourable 
to the corruptions of thetrue. Though our heart trembles not for the 
cause of God, well knowing that truth finds an equally congenial 
atmosphere in the storm and in the calm, as it bears ‘‘ a charmed life,” 
and possesses an indestructible character, like some precious gem 
which neither the fires consume nor the waters drown, we yet believe 
that the conflicts of opinion likely to occur will put every man’s prin- 
ciple to the test, and that they who are compelled to take part in the 
controversies of the day, whatever be the communion to which they 
belong, will find ample occasion for more than the wisdom of the 
serpent, and for all the guileless simplicity of the dove. 

Under these impressions the remarks were offered with which the 
first part of this article closed; and, in resuming our allotted task, we 
request it may be borne in mind, that our avowed purpose was to give 
some account of the ecclesiastical controversy which the Oxford Tracts 
had in part occasioned, and of the general state of the argument as 
it might be gathered from the works then brought before us. We 
briefly referred to the state of the established Church, which according 
to the statement of the writers themselves, was in a perilous condition, 
and whose interests their labours were designed to uphold. If we 
were thought to draw rather a dark picture of the state of things in 
reference to its concerns, we can only say, that our pencil was dipped 
in colours prepared to our hands by the first limners of the day, and 
ample confirmations of the fidelity of the sketch might be multiplied 

various unexceptionable sources. * 
We have seen, too, that in order to assist the Church in her present 


* “Two friends of the Church of England, who take any interest in her 
welfare, can inardly talk together in these days, but their conversation is sure to 
fall, before long, on the dangers that threaten her. That such is the fact, the 
experience of almost every body present will bear me witness. All of you, my 

ren, must have heard many such conversations within the last year: most 
of you will have taken part in them. Indeed, a month seldom goes by, but the 
sound as of some fresh crack in the walls of our church seems to pass from one 
end of England to another. . . . If the walls of our church are indeed 
cracking—if the sound be more than an illusion—they must have been already 
in decay. It must have slipped off, at least in part, from the foundation on 
which it was originally built,” &c, &.— Hare’s Visitation Sermon, in his volume 
just published, p. 316. 
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struggle against the difficulties by which she is surrounded, the Oxford 
writers have advanced a scheme of their own, conceived very much in 
the spirit of Archbishop Laud, whose attempts to heighten clerical 
prerogatives, and to conform the Establishment more to the Romish 
model, were attended with such fatal results in the time of the ill- 
advised Charles the First. Under the pretext of a sacred reverence of 
antiquity, and with the alleged purpose of promoting an ascetic and 
transcendental piety, they set up an exclusive claim on the part of the 
Anglican clergy to exercise the functions of the priesthood, and to 
dictate the religion of the people, their church being, according to their 
own monstrous language, ‘‘ the only church in these realms that has a 
right to be quite sure that it has the body and blood of Christ to give 
to the people.” Their suggestions practically amount to this, that the 
English church should separate herself more than ever from the other 
reformed churches, and trust for support to principles and claims 
strictly analogous to those of the Papacy, a course which would com- 
mit her to a general quarrel with the piety, the freedom, and the intelli- 
gence of the age. Rome was engaged in a similar conflict at the 
period of the Reformation, when civil and religious liberty was in its 
earliest infancy, and it ended in severing half Christendom from her 
pale. The chances of Oxford in such a war as this, at the present 
time, it may not be very difficult to calculate. 

What sort of improvements in theology these men would introduce, 
if they had unrestricted sway, may be seen from their early attempt 
to throw the doctrine of the atonement into the shade, constituting 
themselves the judges, in virtue of their exclusive sacerdotal claims, 
in what degree, or within what limitations this cardinal doctrine of the 
New Testament shall be taught at all. Their own language has been 
already quoted, inculcating a prudential reserve upon the clergy in the 
impartation of divine truth, from the tract entitled Reserve in com- 
municating Religious Knowledge, though we quite agree with the writer 
of the epistle to the Bishop of Durham, that the more reserve there 
were in communicating such religious knowledge as is contained in 
this tract, the better it would be for the church. We next reverted to 
the urgent remonstrance of Mr. Townsend against these errors, and 
against the evils which he deeply regrets to see begin to prevail in the 
Church, the perversion by learning of the simplicity of christian teach- 
ing, strenuously exhorting the clergy to shun these novelties, to despise 
such teaching, to abhor such perversions. And, lastly, we have 
examined the bold and searching appeals of Mr. Binney, showing what 
there is in the constitution and formularies of the church that might 
deter any honest and conscientious man from becoming one of its 
ministers. His argument being founded on documents, would appeat 
to be valid on the most moderate view of church claims; but it has 
tenfold force if, according to Mr. Poole, the doctrines so zealously dis- 
seminated in the Oxford Tracts are fairly chargeable on the church of 
England. 

We are aware that many of the clergy, much to their credit, are 
anxious to disown all sympathy with the fierce denunciations of the 
canons as cited by Mr. Binney, urging that they are not truly respon- 
sible for them. To us, this seems not a little strange, as several of them 
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inculcate the duties of the clergy, and pronounce a sentence of 
excommunication for the breach, or the neglect, of them. On the 
other hand, we have heard of churchmen who as warmly contend that 
Mr. Binney’s views are perfectly right, and that those of the evangeli- 
cal clergy who object to any part of the system are bound, in honour, 
to leave the church. Under these circumstances, we should be glad to 
be informed, on competent ecclesiastical authority, whether the clergy 
are in any sense responsible for these regulations, or if they are not, 
who are the responsible parties, whether the bishops, the archbishops, 
or the bishops in conjunction with the clergy, or the lay members ge- 
nerally, or the state itself, which has permitted these things to stand 
as part and parcel of the ecclesiastical law. Responsibility must rest 
somewhere: we ask where? Dr. Hook, however, is not so nice, and 
does not hesitate to recognize their binding character, especially men- 
tioning the canons as authoritative. Witness the following extract 
from his Sermon on Union :—“ Every conscientious English clergyman 
acts on the principle, that while Scripture, and Scripture only, is his 
rule of faith, he is in the interpretation of Scripture to defer to the 
Ritual, Liturgy, Articles, and Formularies of the Church of England : 
he is to promote the glory of God in the highest, peace upon earth, and 
good will among men : but to do so not in the way which he may ima- 
gine to be the wisest, but according to the Regulations, Canons, 
Rubrics, Customs of the Church. To these he is bound by vows the 
most solemn to conform.”* Mr. Poole indeed urges, in his Appendix, 
p. 19, “that a clergyman of the Church of England declares his as- 
sent, ex animo, to the xxxix Articles only, and to the three Articles 
in Canon xxxvi.” But whether he subscribe to all the canons or 
not, it is plain, according to Dr. Hook, that he is bound by the spirit 
of the whole system which these canons represent, in which case Mr. 
Binney’s argument holds substantially good; and he has taken care 
fairly to state the question respecting the Canons (p. 36.) in the 
language attributed to his supposed enquirer. 

It might perhaps have been wished that Mr. Binney had introduced 
into the staple of this powerful discourse, some other topics con- 
nected both with clerical and lay conformity, of equal cogency with 
those he has brought forward, but we are aware of the restrictions im- 
posed upon him by the limited character of the address he was called 
upon to deliver. He intimates this himself, and says, ‘‘ Had the author 
completed his original idea, another section or two would have been 
added, showing that if one, like the inquirer, with so many opinions in 
favour of the Establishment might yet be conceived to have serious 
difficulties in relation to conformity, how much more might Dissenters 
stand excused, who, as the result of investigating those very opinions, 
have found, as they think, reasons for regarding them as unscriptural 
and wrong. It was also his purpose to have glanced at the subject of 
lay-conformity, and to have attempted to depict the responsibility of 
those who, denying the doctrines, condemning the tendency, and la- 
menting the results of the offices of the church, yet not only sanction 
all they dissent from, but uphold and perpetuate what is admitted to 


* See Call to Union, by Dr. Hook. p. 22. 
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press deeply and painfully on the consciences and the character of 
great numbers of the clerical body.”’ (p.48.) Many will unite with 
us in the hope that he will fill up his original outline, and give the re. 
sults to the public. In a future edition of this Discourse, many of the 
topics discussed in a very able pamphlet, universally ascribed to him, 
entitled, ‘* Hints Illustrative of the Duty of Dissent, might advanta- 
geously be incorporated. 

Our anticipations respecting the extent to which this subject must 
shortly be discussed, through the length and breadth of the land, re- 
ceive ample confirmation, from the succession of pamphlets and publi- 
cations on the church controversy, continually issuing from the press, 
These productions gather round us, awaiting our critical awards, much 
as the ghosts of antiquity are described by Ben Johnson, hovering in 
countless succession, after some great slaughter, upon the banks of the 
fatal river, till they could obtain the means of transport across the 
stream : 

“« The rugged Charon fainted, 
And asked a navy, rather than a boat, 
To ferry over the sad world that came !” 


And we can assure our readers that our critical bark, were its whole 
space devoted to this one topic, would be far too restricted to meet the 
demands of the ecclesiastical question. We shall do our best, how- 
ever, to sketch the actual state of things at present, giving the chief 
prominence to the writers on either side who discover the greatest 
knowledge of the subject, and who treat it with the best temper. In 
this respect the writings of Mr. Ely claim immediate notice, and we 
call the attention of our readers to 


IV. Tue Leeps Conrroversy. 


On Monday, September 24, 1839, the Rev. John Ely, of Leeds, 
laid the foundation of East Parade Chapel, and delivered an address, 
in which, as is usual on such occasions, he comprehensively stated the 
religious principles of the body he represents, vindicating himself from 
the charge of needlessly dissenting from the national establishment. 
The address was printed, by request, and we extract from it the fol- 
lowing summary of Mr. Ely’s general views, which could scarcely 
have been presented in a more temperate form, or in a manner less 
likely to offend any, excepting those to whom the facts themselves, 
however stated, were inherently unpalatable, and who were likely to 
feel the full amount of the well-known axiom, “ the greater the truth, 
the greater the libel.” 


“We have to acknowledge that the system which we adopt as being at once 
expedient and scriptural, is a system of nonconformity and dissent. After the 
manner which, we tear, many may be disposed to call heresy, worship we the 
God of our fathers. We would maintain our position without acrimony, but 
we must be allowed to maintain it without compromise. Most sincerely do we 
venerate all the piety which we discover in the Establishment, and it is of a high 
order; most sincerely do we love all the pious men that are found within its 
pale, and they are not a few; yet we cannot but be non-conformists—we cannot 
but dissent. A state church is open to so many who seem to us to preach 
another gospel, —we see such an utter impracticability of discipline within that 
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church, where every parishioner may claim a right to church ordinances,—we 
find so strict a canon-law refusing all ease to weak consciences, demanding 
solemn assent to all and every thing in the constitution and services of the 
church,—we discern so much that is objectionable in a catechism that seems to 
us to describe baptism as effecting regeneration,—in a rubric that ascribes to a 
priest, though not a deacon, a mystic power of absolution,- in a burial 
service that breathes indiscriminate and delusive hope over every grave ;—that 
we must dissent. To us it seems, too, that a church whose platform is ordained, 
whose services are dictated, and whose officers are appointed by human legis- 
lature, and by magistracy, cannot be free to obey the will of him who is the 
Supreme Head of the church, There is, moreover, an exclusive character in the 
Establishment, that seems to us the very essence of sectarianism and schism : 
the most loving minister of that church may not officiate in our pulpits—the 
most orthodox of our’s may not officiate in their’s.s Our Wesleyan and our 
Baptist brethren will allow us the use of their sanctuaries,—they invite our 
services, and preach to our congregations. The orthodox of every sect inter- 
change christian offices. The Establishment forbids fellowship with all but her 
own members. We could not conform to any particular church on condition of 
separation from all other sections of the Church Universal. We regret the 
necessity of secession from any, and we state our objections with meek and 
christian feeling.” —pp. 12,13. 

In reply to this address by Mr. Ely, or rather to two paragraphs of 
it, the Rev. George Ayliffe Poole, M.A., Incumbent of St. James’s 
Church, Leeds, thought fit to put forth strictures, in a pamphlet of 76 
pages, scarcely attempting to deny, but, for the most part, asserting 
and vindicating, the principles against which Mr. E. had taken objec- 
tion. He gives Mr. Ely full credit for the unexceptionable manner in 
which he supported his own views, candidly observing, ‘‘ Mr. Ely has 
always, so far as I know, appeared in the lists of controversy as a 
scholar and a gentleman, and with talent which, though misdirected 
in its application by the peculiar position which he holds, will not let 
itself be contemned.” We wish we could give Mr. Poole unqualified 
praise for having written throughout in the spirit he commends, though 
it is due to him to say, that in his first letter there is much in this 
respect to approve. It would be an advantage to us to extract largely 
from his pamphlet, that our readers might see what is the kind of war- 
fare they may anticipate, and on what feeble assumptions the proud 
edifice of high church pretensions is attempted to be reared. Suffice 
it to say, that his defence of the church proceeds upon the principles 
of the Oxford Tract School, of Dr. Hook, Mr. Palmer, and other sup- 
porters of ecclesiastical supremacy ; fastening, in fact, upon the church 
all those extreme views which Mr. Binney feels compelled to attribute 
tothe system, but which some moderate churchmen are strenuously 
labouring to prove, however vainly, do not quite belong to it. 

These principles Mr. Poole upholds as the best defence for the 
church, ‘in this season of many difficulties.” Far from attempting to 
mitigate the exclusiveness, or the uncharitable spirit, of the church, he 
defends both, and remarks, ‘‘ Hence, too, the exclusive character with 
which we are charged, and which we do not care to deny, and will not 
venture to cast off.” He denounces John Wesley in particular, as 
“the author of a miserable schism, in a sense in which he himself 
would have reprobated it as a miserable schism;” and not content 
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with this, adds, ‘‘ The tone and tendency of his proceedings, which 
were bad, overcame in his successors even that fixed and avowed prin- 
ciple which was good”—a remark for which the Methodists of Leeds 
and elsewhere, will, no doubt, feel duly grateful to him. Mr. Poole 
next proceeds to controvert, at a wearisome length, the reasons already 
quoted which Mr. Ely assigns for dissent; but he rarely grapples 
with the main difficulties of the question, being content, as the cus- 
tom of his brethren is, to assume his principles, as though the claims 
of his church, and the authority of the sons of the succession, were 
wholly unquestioned things; and having invented premises to his 
mind, he proceeds to deduce his conclusions in a style of calm self-de- 
lusion and comfort, which would be quite amusing, could it be viewed 
only in relation to the personal feelings of the reverend incumbent 
himself, and apart from the spiritual interests of souls immortal. In 
an authoritative tone, ill befitting so inconclusive a reasoner, he sum- 
mons Mr. Ely and every Dissenter to return to the church, with about 
as mueh self-complacency, to say nothing of reasonableness, as the 
Pope of Rome might exercise in calling upon Mr. Ayliffe Poole and his 
coadjutors to return to their canonical allegiance to the only true and 
apostolic communion, that is, his own! 

One passage, however, of his Strictures is so extraordinary in its cha- 
racter, and gives us such an insight to the temper of some of the 
clergy respecting the Laity, that we must crave permission to extract 
it, that our lay brethren through the kingdom may discern how nearly 
the Church of England assimilates to Rome in her desire to suppress 
any expression of opinion on the part of the people, which shall be at 
all hostile to the views held by the priesthood. We do this the more 
readily, as it will serve to illustrate Mr. Ely’s statement, that the grand 
duty of the people, according to this system, is mental subservience to 
ecclesiastical authority—the duty, in fact, of “ holding their tongues.” 
Mr. Ely, in his address, had observed, ‘* We find so strict a canon-law, 
refusing all ease to weak consciences, demanding solemn assent to all 
and every thing in the constitution and services of the church, that we 
must dissent.” To this Mr. Poole replies, in his own peculiar way, 


“I have already said, that the question with which a Dissenter is con- 
cerned is not whether a man may, without reasonable scruple, accept the be- 
ne and minister in the solemn services of our church: but whether he cun 
with a safe conscience remain among her lay communicants ......++ 
Now what is the position of every nonconformist in respect of the church :— 
or rather, for that is the question, what was his position at the instant before his 
separation? He was a lay member of the Church, (or if a clergyman, I shall 
proceed to his case presently,) who believed in conscience, for this I will not 
question, that some or other of the canons or articles of the Church, or some 
part of her ecclesiastical order, was defective or wrong. He disliked, for in- 
stance, the canon which says: ‘ Whosoever shall hereafter affirm, that the 
government of the Church of England, under his Majesty, by Archbishops, 
Bishops, Deans, Archdeacons, and the rest, that bear office in the same, is 
antichristian, and repugnant to the word of God; let him be excommunicated 
ipso facto, and so continue till he repent, and publicly revoke such his wicked 
errors.’—This canon he thought too severe: he even thought, pemheps, that it 
was not only too extreme in its penalties, but that it even condemned what is 
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not in itself wrong .—but what then ; he has only to hold his tongue ; to retain 
his opinion in his own heart, and he is safe: safe from the penalty ;—safe also 
jn his own integrity : he satisfies both the canon law, and his own conscience. 
If the canon obliged him to profess opinions which he does not hold, or to labour 
for the extinction of some other polity, it would be burdensome; and his 

tion might be chargeable upon the canon, and he be himself excused: but 
seeing that the most that the canon requires is, that he shall hold his peace, 
which is no great hardship to anu modest humble man, and no injustice upon any, 
he con surely have no ground in conscience ;—we only marvel that he has any mn 
will ;— for disobedience, and for separation. It is also to be borne in mind, that 
xcommunicate a man, and therefore he need not live as if in 
constant danger of anathema if he be moderately cautious; nor frighten himself 
with the notion that some hasty word, may place him, without so much as & 
formal sentence, under ban of the Church: he may be conscious that he has 


committed the offence, and will of course be penitent; but he has not suffered 


the penalty, until it is actually enforced.” — pp- 25—2T. 
« .,. [ maintain, then, that a layman has no excuse whatever for separating 


from the Church of England, on account of any strictness of the canon law, 
or of the articles ; forasmuch as they are so far from refusing all ease to weak 
consciences, that they lay burden on any conscience ;—forasmuch as they are so 
far from demanding solemn assent to all and every thing in the constitution 
and services of the Church, that they demand no other assent than that of silence. 

“ Ts the layman, then, at liberty to dispute every doctrine that our Church 
receives and teaches? No, that I say not. I say not that he is at liberty to 
eject any, for no man is absolutely at liberty to reject any truth, and we are 

to show that whatever our Church teaches is true. But I say that he 
will not be molested in his difference of opinion, nor deprived of the means of 
c. of which the Church is the divinely appointed minister, so long as he 

4 to her terms of communion. These certainly involve @ general obedience 
to her ordinances, and a belief in all those articles of the christian faith which 
are comprised in the three creeds.” —p- 28. 

Here, then, we have the doctrine of passive obedience, and non- 
resistance to ecclesiastical law, as clearly stated as the most devoted 
adherents of the priesthood could desire. Are the laity, through the 
three kingdoms, prepared to submit to this, where duty and conscience 
are concerned? Only to be silent! If the apostles and other early 
Christians had been only silent, when commanded “ that they speak 
henceforth to no man in this name,”’* they would have saved them- 


acanon cannot e 


selves much trouble. And the priesthood of Nero, and the Sanhedrim 
of the Jews, might have had their own unrebuked and unresisted way. 

These Strictures evidently demanded an answer, from the able and 
successful antagonist of Dr. Hook, in Leeds. Mr. Ely accordingly 
put forth his rejoinder, entitled, ‘* We must Dissent,” in which he went 
more fully into the controversy, confirming his original positions, in ten 
or twelve comprehensive sections, occupying about 51 closely printed 

, and effectually refuting the sophisms of his clerical opponent. 

The only extract we can afford to make from his pages, shall relate 
to the question of the laity. In reference to Mr. Poole’s argument, 
that ecclesiastical law is binding only on the clergy, that the laity are 
not restricted to any terms of communion, and that they, therefore, 
have no reason for dissent, it is replied that the matter may be briefly 

t thus. If there be a system from which clerical dissent is lawful— 
and the preceding paragraphs go to prove this—from that same system 


* Acts iv. 17. 
Uu 


N.S. VOL. IV. 
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laical dissent must be lawful; nay, if dissent be imperative on the 
one part, it must, in like manner, be imperative on the other. But 
there is a second aspect of this question, according to which it would 
be easy to show that conformity on the part of the laity does pledge 
their consciences to the whole system, or at least to many of the most 
objectionable parts of the system, as when they recite the three creeds, 
say amen to every prayer, kneel to receive priestly absolution, present 
their children at that font which is exalted into * the laver of regene- 
tration,” and teach them that catechism which asserts the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration. We agree with Mr. Ely that these (and many 
others might be enumerated) are more than terms of communion, 
they are the very elements of communion. Supposing conscience to 
except against them, what a course of mental reservation is demanded 
of the lay worshipper! It is a singular casuistry which can reconcile 
such acts of lay-conformity, with a good conscience on the 

of him who all the while objects to the service as unscriptural. 
** Were I,” he adds, ‘* at Mr. Poole’s requirement, to quit the ministry, 
even as a laic, my conscience would lay me under the necessity of 
nonconformity.”—p. 22. 

The following clear and convincing statement respecting the position 
of the laity, as summoned by Mr. Poole to submit unconditionally to 
the decisions of their ecclesiastical superiors, in matters of faith and 
conscience, whilst it exhibits the degree of vassalage to which the free- 
born mind must submit if these popish pretensions of the Anglican 
Church be allowed, also presents Mr. Ely’s powers as a controversial 
writer in a very conspicuous and commanding light. Mr. Poole, 
writhing under his inflictions, professes to compliment him for being 
a master of declamation, not unwilling, perhaps, to insinuate the “ soft 
impeachment,” that he is only a declaimer; but our readers may rest 
assured that he likes Mr. E.’s arguments, which are sometimes skil- 
fully incorporated with his stirring appeals, still less than even his 
declamations. 


“< It might seem to a simple-minded man that substantial agreement with the 
doctrines and usages of a church, is essential for lay, as well as clerical, com- 
munion ; and that no man having doubts in reference to her essential doctrines 
could ‘with a safe conscience remain among her lay communicants.’ Mr. 
Poole teaches a very different doctrine; not only of her canons, but of her 
articles, he says—‘ itis quite clear that the laity have nothing to do, in con- 
science, with these regulations.’ If the clergy, subscribing the articles, 
believe them, it is enough ; the laity have nothing to do but to leave to them 
matters of faith. But suppose the laic should have an opinion, and that he 
should differ in opinion from the formularies of the Church, how then is he to 
proceed? Nothing is plainer than his course of duty; ‘He is to hold his 
peace, which is no great hardship to any modest humble man.’ Ah, if all men 
were but ‘ modest’ and ‘humble,’ there would be an end of controversy! Had 
all men in days past been ‘ modest’ and ‘humble,’ there would have been no 
beginning of controversy! Never then should we have heard of ultra-Protes- 
tantism ; and perhaps the perilous experiment of the Reformation would never 
have been tried! Mr. Poole may possibly be disposed to allege that the 
above statement is made in reference to a single canon—and that, a canon, Te 
ferring, not to doctrine, but to the mere arrangements of ministerial office. But 
the reply would be at once suggested, that canon, with the remarks which I 
have quoted, was introduced as an example to illustrate a principle. Yet that 
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very canon pronounces no less a sentence than that of excommunication on him 
that shall affirm it unscriptural. True; but Mr. Poole reminds us ‘that a 
anon cannot excommunicate a man, and therefore he need not live as if in 
constant danger of anathema, if he be moderately cautious.’ He may violate 
thecanon; but then, though he is elsewhere told by our author that he is at 
liberty to ask the exercise of discipline, he is now told that, till sentence is pro- 
nounced, he may be very easy, ‘nor frighten himself with the notion that some 
word may place him, without so much as a formal sentence, under the 
ban of the Church ; he may be conscious that he has committed the offence, and 
will, of course, be penitent; but he has not suffered the penalty, until it is 
actually enforced.’ His offence, be it recollected, was giving utterance to his opinion ; 
his opinion remains unchanged, but he is to be penitent for having avowed 
it! Still the Church is an indulgent mother; ber canons, indeed, threaten 
loudly, but let not ‘ those whose gentle hearts do fear,’ be under any apprehen- 
sion; hers may be a roar to terrify, but her nature is as gentle as that of a 
! 






“ A clearer statement follows in the same page of the Strictures, by which it 
that nothing is demanded of the laity, but unquestioning faith in the 
j t of the Church ; they are not required so much as to have an opinion. 
‘The Articles,’ we are told, ‘are not imposed upon the laity at all, in any 
sense, or in any manner.’ Yet the 5th canon, to which Mr. Poole himself 
refers, pronounces excommunication on any one who shall affirm any of them 
tobe erroneous. Still it is maintained that ‘he (the layman) is freely admitted 
to communion, whatever his private judgment may be. The layman it binds 
not by any penalty ; to the layman it does not even dictate an opinion : that is, 
not di as an article, but only as a way of speaking the judgment of the 
Church, which certainly demands his assent whenever it is expressed. Or, to 
express the matter differently, though the open impugner of the articles be liable 
to excommunication, yet it is for the offence involved in this contest against a 
lawful authority, and not for the heterodoxy of his opinion that he may be con- 
demned.’ In a subsequent passage, private judgment is wholly denied to the 
laic; in which the idea is repudiated of supposing a man, differing in opinion 
from the Church, being ‘ himself also a judge of the very point at which the 
difference of opinion’ sanctions him in acting upon that difference. 

“These avowals are sufficiently distinct ; they are chargeable with no lack of 
candour; and the laity are now fully — of the bearing which sacra- 
mentarian principles have on themselves. ‘Their judgments are not to be exer- 
cised on matters of religious doctrine; and their very consciences are to lie 
dormant while they are receiving ordinances at the hands of the priesthood. 
They are not to judge for themselves as to truth; they are to receive their 
opinions at the lips of the clergy ; nay, the Church does not concern herself so 
much as to dictate opinions to them ; she will herself think and judge for them ; 
and all she requires of them is to believe her judgment! Should they expe- 
Tience a misgiving on any matter of opinion, their duty is silence : there will be 
little harm in such difference, if, as modest and humble men, they presume not 
to divulge it! But should they be so incautious as, not only to think for 
themselves, but to avow the opinions which they entertain, then penance or 
éxcommunication must ensue! And are the laity of this enlightened land 
willing to submit themselves to so strict a yoke? Will they forego the right of 

nal judgment, in regard to interests of transcendent, personal, importance ? 

ill they depute to any set of men, the living or the dead, the office of judging 
what it is that God has revealed? Will they silently acquiesce in doctrines, 
which, after careful study of the Scriptures, they cannot in their judgment 
tegard as scriptural? Will they commit to priestly mediation the transaction of 
their immortal affairs? Surely as well might the Bible be taken away: to put 
that book into the hands of a man, who is at the same time forbidden to exer- 
cise his judgment on the sense of its revelations, is uselessly to tantalize him. 
This surely is to go back to that period, referred to in the Address, when ‘a 
nominally christian people delegated to the priesthood the services of religion, 
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and bowed conscience to the dictation of that priesthood.’ I am not surprised 
that men should willingly accept the priestly vicariate; because that may su 
persede personal study, and faith, and repentance, and devotion: but I am 
surprised that they will, even at this price, even to soothe conscience, submit to 
riestly power, so unblushing in its demands, and so lordly in its authority, 
Rasen but express surprise, a sorrowful surprise, that any portion of the 
laity should hail doctrines like these—doctrines which supersede the exercise of 
judgment and conscience towards God, which virtually wrest from them the 
Scriptures as an authoritative book—doctrines which bow the neck in vas 
to human dictation—doctrines which, in themselves, and still more in their 
avowal, are singular phenomena of the times ; requiring the quiet temper of the 
days when it was an admitted maxim, that ‘Ignorance is the mother of de 
votion.’ ”—“ We must Dissent,” p. 44. 


It was not to be expected that the controversy should terminate 
here, nor that, in a town like Leeds, and encouraged, as Mr. Poole 
was likely to be, by many who would delight to see “ the voluntary 
principle” humbled, he should quietly submit to be reduced to 
the silence he recommends, without an effort to retrieve, if possible, 
the fortune of the day. Accordingly he has issued an Appendix, with 
a letter to Mr. John Ely, respecting which we may pay him the not 
unmerited compliment of quoting Chillingworth’s own words to one of 
his opponents, and say that “ for shifting evasions from arguments, 
for impertinent cavils, and frivolous exceptions; for proceeding upon 
false and ungrounded principles; for making inconsequent and so- 
phistical deductions, and, in a word, for all the virtues of an ill answer, 
your second part is in no way second to your first.” Indeed, his last 
answer has some graces to which the former made no pretensions, 
In his first letter he wrote with considerable urbanity, but in this, we 
regret to say, he appears to be so much under the influence of feelings 
we do not wish to characterize, that he descends to the adoption of 
a style by no means worthy of himself, and which only indicate to us 
how much he must have felt the force of his opponent’s reply, He 
now proceeds to charge upon Mr. Ely “ a disingenuousness unworthy 
of one conscious of the goodness of his cause ;” with using the “ arts 
of an agitator ;” with having ‘‘ sanctioned and adopted slanderous 
reports, wickedly invented for polemical purposes;” and with “ arts 
which seem to amount to a moral offence against just reasoning.” 
For the futility and groundlessness of any such charges, it is sufficient 
to refer to Mr. Ely’s firm and manly rejoinder. 

But we chiefly revert to the facts, for the purpose of exhibiting to 
the eye of the world, in broad day light, the spirit which some gentle- 
men of the apostolical succession are pleased to exhibit in their con- 
flict with dissent. This was the less to be expected on Mr. Poole’s 
part, as he chose, unchallenged, to walk into the controversy, from 
which he now recedes with language such as the following—language 
which would not have been graceful, had he been at all points as 
victorious, as he has been, at all points, foiled. ‘‘ Neither shall I con- 
descend now nor at any time hereafter, unless the condition of the 
church become very different from what it is, to meet you or any one 
else, who is without her body, in any discussions relating to the dif- 
ferences of opinion which may exist among churchmen.” Very con- 
descending truly. There are some sentiments and opinions which, 
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though they cannot be disavowed, occasion so strong a revulsion in the 
minds of reasonable men, that they are most effectually refuted when 
exhibited in their own native deformity, without a veil, before the bar 
of public opinion. The point in Mr. Ely’s argument, which seems 
most to jar on Mr. Poole’s sensibilities, is the unanswerable exposure 
he furnishes respecting the tendency of certain sacerdotal pretensions 
to keep the people in a state of mental quiescence and subserviency ; 
and though he might never have shrunk from the contemplation of 
the reality as exhibited in action, he yet appears to recoil from the 
open development of it as pourtrayed in print, by Mr. Ely, perhaps 
from the effect which such an exposition would be likely to produce 
upon the minds of those around him. 

We do not wonder that Mr. Poole should be anxious to repel the 
charge. But how does he meet the question? Curiously enough: 
not by broadly denying, but by covertly admitting it, and meekly 
suggesting that the clergy themselves are as much bound and fettered 
by their mother, the church, as the laity are. His own words are: 
“ And as for denying the right of private judgment to the laity, and 
teaching them, which we do indeed teach them, that there are some 
things concerning which it is better to believe piously than captiously 
to question, we do lay no heavier burden on the laity than we cheer- 
fully submit to ourselves. The clergy themselves, from the bishop to 
the deacon, are as much debarred from it, according to our principles, 
as the layman: all are subjected to the authority of the church: and 
the church we never represent as excluding the laity, either in theory 
or in fact.” Thus, according to his own carefully-worded statement, 
both clergy and laity are in no very enviable position, with the autho- 
tity of their church hanging over them, and themselves so fettered by 
the terms of ecclesiastical conformity that they are utterly unable to 
assert and vindicate their mental freedom. Yet these are the persons 
who presume to insult men, perhaps of nobler temper than themselves ; 
men who, rather than endure such bondage, or accept church property 
and preferment upon terms, as they conceive, neither warranted by 
the word of God, nor the unsophisticated reason of man, voluntarily 
forego advantages which all the world consents to hold dear, and, 
taking the New Testament for their guide, prefer, at whatever sacrifice 
of earthly estimation or interest, to worship in a barn with a good 
conscience, rather than in a cathedral without one. 

But here it is due to Mr. Ely to allow him once more to speak for 
himself, in an extract from his last pamphlet, entitled a Letter in Re- 
joinder to the Strictures of the Rev. Geo. Ayliffe Poole. After having, 
in a truly christian and dignified manner, expressed his intention not 
to follow the example set him by his clerical antagonist, and neither 
to descend to personalities nor to breathe resentment, he calmly re- 
marks: “ It might, indeed, be allowed me, while sincerely regretting 
that my opponent should have betrayed irritation of mind, to con- 
gtatulate myself that he has forgotten to answer my arguments, and 
$0 left me in possession of the field.” He then hastens to the main 
points in dispute, and by a simple reference to his previous course of 
argument, exposes the fallacy of Mr. Poole’s suggestion, that any arts 
had been employed by him unworthy of fair and honourable contro- 
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versy, answering his cavils one by one, but carefully confining himself 
to the question in debate. 

Our difficulty is to make selection where all is worthy of quotation, 
As, however, we have before touched upon the subject of the position 
of the laity, and as this is a topic which deeply interests the whole 
kingdom, we shall again refer to Mr. Ely’s masterly language upon 
that head. 


“Your next charge, which you pronounce ‘ far graver’ than the former, is 
that of attempting to excite ‘bad passions’ against yourself in the hearts of the 
people committed to your pastoral care; and this you ground on my 
tation of the bearing your principles have on the laity of the Anglican Church, 
Here again I claim a full acquittal. As to the fact, I deny that I have, in any 
sort, interfered between you and your people. My reference to the laity had no 
specific bearing on any particular flock. I have spoken only of systems, and 
especially of that system which you represent; and I have spoken of it as 
pre om in your own Strictures. You yourself, in the very allegation, com- 
plain that I have directed my opposition, through you, ‘ against the cause which 
(you) maintain.’ Against that cause I have directed my opposition, and 
against it as you have maintained it. How else could I have conducted the 
controversy, when defending my own cause, which I as conscientiously 
maintain as you do yours? Because yours seemed to me a system usurping 
@ power over conscience, equally unscriptural and dangerous, I sounded the 
alarm ; and my avowed desire was, to arouse the whole community to attention 
and investigation.” —p. 60. 

‘« T am prepared to show that the representations I have made of the cause 
you maintain, are fairly deducible from your own reasonings in your Stric- 
tures. Can you look again, Sir, through your own pamphlet,—can any man 
lock through its pages,—and not recognise the priestly power that is assumed, 
and the humiliating position in which the laity are placed? It is sufficient that 
I advert to a few specimens :—your Church proposes certain ‘ articles for the 
establishing consent touching true religion ;’ and you assert ‘ that the laity 
have nothing to do in conscience with these regulations.’ The layman disaj 
—- a canon which denounces excommunication for such disapproval ;—‘ he 

as only to hold his tongue,’ and ‘he satisfies both the canon-law and his own 
conscience.’ The layman may object to an article ; but if he impugn it, he is 
subject to a penalty, only ‘ for the offence involved—against a lawful authority.’ 
Now, Sir, where is the layman’s right of private judgment? You tell me that 
* the clergy are as much debarred from private judgment, in whatever sense any 
one is debarred from it.’ Yes—but it is a matter of indifference whether the 
layman has an opinion, or if he should hold an opinion different from the 
Church, he has to hold his tongue; if he avow such an opinion, his fault is 
rebellion against authority. Are not these lessons of humiliation? But my 
representation of your system included much more than its bearing on the 
judgment; I spoke of the claim of sacramental character,—a priestly claim, 
involving the most entire dominion and the most fearful powers. A layman 
may perchance have all the learning ‘ proper for a priest ;’ he can never wield 
the same powers. The priesthood are the depositaries of grace; they transact 
religion for the people; they grasp the keys of heaven and hell. 

“Do I ‘ use the arts of an agitator,’ in pointing out the bearing of the 
principles, advanced in your Strictures, on the spiritual condition of the 
people? I take my ground on scripture authority, and appeal to men’s judg- 
ments and consciences.—Is it interference to warn them against submitting 
their understandings to dictation, or their consciences to an anodyne? I imitate 
the men who interfered in the days of the Reformation between the priesthood 


and the le, and of whose ultra-Protestantism you are not a little disposed 
to complain.— Do I — to men’s bad passions, to the pride and naughtiness 
0, Sir, I warn them not to commit the keeping of their 


of the human heart? 
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jences to man, not to be diverted by tradition from scripture, nor by cere- 
monial from Christ, nor by ritual from experimental godliness.— You challenge 
my right to ministerial office,—and I am willing to bring my right to scripture 
test: 1 challenge your right to the lofty, sacramental powers which you claim as 
in the Apostolical Succession,—and I am anxious to bring your right to scripture 
test, But if those lofty, sacramental powers cannot be sustained on scriptural 
grounds,—then it is surely right to warn men of a delusion most hurtful to 
their souls. I impugn not your intentions, but I cannot retract one word in 
which you find so much offence. Again I say,I appeal to men’s judgments 
and consciences —I pay to their reverence for revelation, and their loyalty to 
Christ; I appeal to their teachableness and humility, and not to their pride— 
I appeal to their highest responsibilities and to their anticipation of eternal 
judgment.” —pp. 61, 62. 

We cannot but congratulate Mr. Ely upon his competency to meet 
those additional demands upon his attention which controversy creates, 
in a manner so satisfactory to his friends and so creditable to himself. 
The cause which he has advocated has not suffered in his hands; and 
we can assure those who may be interested in the controversy, that 
they will derive great advantage from the diligent perusal of Mr. Ely’s 
publications, both in his reply to Dr. Hook and Mr. Poole. He has 

ved himself able to support the cause of truth from the press, as 
well as from the pulpit, and fulfilled the expectations formed of him 
by no mean judge of character and talent, the late admired and la- 
mented Dr. M‘All. Seven years have not elapsed since that eminent 
man, in the charge which he addressed to Mr. Ely, when he ac- 
cepted his present office, congratulated him in being so well ‘ fur- 
nished” for his ministerial work, and ‘ distinguished and happy in 
the rich results of former indefatigable acquisition,” adding emphati- 
cally, ‘‘ yet, permit me to say, your brethren throughout the land, 
and the churches generally, will feel with me that they have cause 
for no common lamentation, if a mind like yours shall be exhausted 
by avocations merely diurnal, and if it do not multiply the possessions, 
and augment the wealth, of the great mental community by fresh and 
durable productions,”* 


V. Tue Victory or Fairs, anp oTHER Sermons, BY JULIUS 
Cuaries Hare, A.M. 


This volume, containing much valuable truth presented in an origi- 
nal and impressive form, chiefly consists of a course of sermons preached 
before the University of Cambridge, on Faith, The structure of some 
of the discourses is such as might rather befit a learned body than a 
general audience, but the work is distinguished by so much earnest- 
ness of feeling and independence of mind, that, without vouching for 
all the opinions it expresses, we may safely recommend it, especially to 
the ministers of the Gospel, for the germs of thought it contains, though 
not exactly as a model of style for the pulpit, nor always of orthograph 

for the pews. It is however rather for the sake of the ‘‘ other sermons,” 
that we have introduced it on the present occasion, as the learned and 
accomplished author takes occasion to refer to the Oxford Tract Theo- 
logy, in a spirit very different from that in which the authors of the 
Tracts for the Times have usually been handled by their more timid 


* Discourses on Special Occasions, by Dr. R, S, M‘AUl, vol. i. pp. 366, 367, 
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and calculating brethren. The work, however, is unfortunately incom. 
plete, as, in order to meet a present demand, it appears without the 
notes. These are reserved for an Appendix, in which some of the chief 
points of the Oxford controversy will probably be more fully discussed, 
Mr. Hare seems to be a firm and decided churchman, for which we 
do not regard him a whit the less; but give him full credit for since. 
rity, much admiring the moral fortitude and candour with which he 
avows his convictions, however opposed to the meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory theology of the day. The following brief inscription will show 
the feelings with which the author regards his Alma Mater:—* To the 
Master and other members of Trinity College these Sermons are dedi- 
cated, by one who owes the building up of his mind, and much happi- 
ness for more than twenty years, to the friends he has found among 
them, and who prays that they and their successors, as long as England 
endures, may still ever be in the foremost rank among the dispensers 
of knowledge, both of that knowledge which treats of this world, and 
of that which guides to heaven.” 

In his preface he says that he had been led to look into Mr. New- 
man’s Lectures on Justification, for the sake of ascertaining the view 
of faith taken in a work which has excited so much attention, and which 
represents opinions held by a large body of the church; but from 
which the author appears widely to differ, much commending the stand 
which Luther made for “ the great truth, that man is justified by faith, 
without the works of the law.” He deplures the lifeless and merely 
intellectual view taken of faith in his own church, and says, “ the in- 
evitable consequence of this notional theology was, that it lost its hold 
on the poor, whose intellects are seldom sharp-sighted enough to per- 
ceive the evidence of demonstration; and who, not finding even the 
semblance of satisfaction elsewhere, feel a more pressing need of some- 
thing that will touch the heart and stir the conscience. We in this 
place may dream we are fed, when we get nothing but the husks of 
the Gospel: the poor must have the living Gospel, or they starve. 
Hence the rapid growth of dissent in all parts of the land: for, to the 
famishing, the very coarsest food is more acceptable than a picture of 
the choicest dainties, or than empty dishes, albeit of silver and gold.”— 

. 73. 

e For Mr. Hare’s sentiments upon the ecclesiastical questions which 
are likely, at no distant time, from the intemperate views some enter- 
tain, to agitate if not to convulse England, unless other men, wisely- 
tempered as himself, should, in God’s providence, be raised up to sug- 
gest maturer counsels, we select the following passage, every way worthy 
of the consideration of those idle dreamers who may be apt to suppose 
that all wisdom is concentered at Oxford, and that none but the igno- 
rant and misinformed dissent from the opinions of the Tracts. The text 
of his Sermon at the Archdeacon’s visitation at Hastings is, ‘ Lo | am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” After describing our 
Lord as having burst the bonds of the grave, standing already on the 
threshold of heaven, and pausing to lay the foundation of his church, by 
delivering that command and promise which constitute “ its great fiat 
and code and charter,” he observes, ‘‘ and this brings me to consider the 
point of nearest concernment to us -- to whom was the promise made ?” 
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“« Here I cannot but make mention of a notion, which has been brought for- 
ward somewhat prominently by certain very amiable and pious men in our 
,—namely, that our Lord’s promise in the text was not made to the col- 
lective body of his church, to that body of which he is the head, the blessed com- 
munion of all faithful people, in all nations, and through all ages,—but that it 
was confined to the apostles exclusively, as the supposed representatives of the 
i | body,—and that none are embraced in it, none must flatter themselves 
ym have the slightest share in it, except the same episcopal body unto the end 
of the world. To some of you, perchance, my brethren, such an assertion may 
come with the sound of a novelty, and in that case, I would fain hope, of a most 
startling and offensive one. You would join with me, I would fain hope, in the 
earnest desire to purge our church from all remains of that Judaizing Romish 
superstition, which would wrap up the free spirit of the gospel in the swathing- 
bands of forms and ceremonies, and would tether it to a name. That amiable 
and pious men should have taken up such a notion, which leads straightway to 
the most revolting conclusions,—according to which the chief nt of protestant 
Christendom is cast out at once by a pans pe. interdict from the pale of Christ’s 
church, nay, is recklessly declared to stand on a level with the heathens, and to 
be left to the uncovenanted mercies of God,—that amiable and pious men should 
not shrink with awe from such a notion,—that they should take it up under any 
thing less than the clearest, most compulsory, most irresistible, demonstration, — 
that they should not look carefully and anxiously round for some mode of escap- 
ing from such appalling conclusions,—might be deemed unaccountable, if we 
did not remember how prone we all are to convert every object of our peculiar 
interest and affection, even the objects of our purest worship, into idols. This is 
the last wall of the citadel in which the selfishness of man takes refuge and bar- 
ricades itself; and it can hardly be thrown down altogether, so long as we con- 
tinue here below. Our form of government must be the only good form of go- 
vernment, not because it is a good one, but because it is ours. Our church must 
be the only church, not because it is founded on truth,—few examine its founda- 


tions, still fewer examine the foundations of other churches with patience and 
candour and honesty, and a righteous self-distrust: no; our church is ours, and 
therefore it is the only true one. We still cannot bear to think that the veil of 
the — should have been rent: we still cannot bear that the Gentiles should 


have a free approach to the Holy of Holies: we cannot bear that our neighbours 
should come to it by any other road than ours. Lovers of the Bible too easily 
degenerate into bibliolators, lovers of the church into ecclesiolators. Every where 
the carnal mind attaches itself to the letter, the form, the dregs, instead of the 
free living spirit.” — pp. 319—321. 


In the same connection, speaking of Episcopacy, he opposes those 
who, not content with advocating it as ‘‘the best form of church- 
government, have resolved to make out that it is the only one, and 
have tried to rest it upon Scriptural grounds, which in fact only weakens 
their case: for I cannot discover the shadow of a word in the Gospels 
to countenance the interpretation referred to.” Had not this been 
written in 1835, we should have concluded that he meant to offer a well- 
timed rebuke to the recent speculations of Mr. M‘Neile at the Hanover 
Rooms; but let that pass. ‘* Feeble and flimsy,” Mr. Hare observes, “ as 
are the Scriptural arguments on which the Romanists maintain the in- 
alienable primacy of St. Peter, they are far more specious and plausible 
than those derived from the same source, on the strength of which it has 
been attempted to establish the absolute necessity of Episcopacy to 
the existence of a christian church.” Referring to the opinion of those 
Anglican divines who oppose his view, he points to the greater weight 
of authority that is against theirs, namely our Reformers, and the still 
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more highly-gifted men whom God called up in Germany and France 


to awaken the church out of her spiritual sleep, ‘‘ who knew nothing of 


the absolute necessity contended for; although they too would gladly 
have retained the Episcopal order in their churches, if the course of 
events had allowed it.” He next suggests, that the author of the Eccle. 
Siastical polity, far from arguing on the positive side, that Scripture 
commands Episcopacy, is content to get on with a mere negative, that 
it is not forbidden: “ You know that, instead of arguing that Episco. 
pacy is the only institution conformable to Scripture, the point Hooker 
undertook to prove was, that Episcopacy is not contrary to Scripture, 
as it was declared to be by the Puritans. He contends that while in 
matters of faith there must be unity, because the object of faith is one, 
in matters of polity and discipline there may be diversity; yet, that 
every establisht form [we suppose it would be deemed unpolite to alter 
Mr. Hare's spelling, which he probably adopts from some esoteric prin- 
ciple that the venerable Hooker, who was guiltless of German, was not 
acquainted with] of ecclesiastical government is rightly to be esteemed 
ordained by God, even as every establisht form of civil government is 
ordained of God. On this foundation he raises his structure.” 

We widely differ from Hooker even in this much-reduced view 
of the subject, being calmly and confidently of opinion, that if 
Episcopacy on the one hand, and a state establishment of reli- 
gion on the other, with the cumbrous and expensive offices involved 
in them, had been in the contemplation of our Lord, the scheme 
and platform of these, with the sanctions by which they should be en- 
forced, would have been no less distinctly laid down and solemnly com- 
manded, than the rites and institutions of the Jewish ecclesiastical polity 
were; and till we find undeniable Scripture evidence of this, apart 
from the assumptions of the clergy and the traditions of the Fathers, we 
are bound steadfastly to continue our protest against the authority 
claimed, and ‘‘ stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ has made us 
free.” But we are quite of the opinion of Mr. Hare; and every peru- 
sal we give to the writings of the Tractists, and their abettors, confirms 
the truth of his remark, that “in no department of knowledge is so 
much rubbish raked together; in none are so many rotten pieces of 
timber stuck round the building, by way of supporting it; which, in 
fact, only lead us to doubt its strength.”’ And we concur in his wise 
and affecting admonition, after the beautiful allusion from Bishop Tay- 
lor, that Tarpeia was crushed beneath the weight of the shields flung 
upon her, “‘ Let us, my brethren, carefully beware of that most hurtful 
and narrow-minded of monopolies, which would monopolize the grace 
of God. The way to life is narrow enough: let us not throw up any 
fresh mounds by its side to render it narrower still. Let us rejoice 
that the salvation which Christ wrought for his people is not tied to 
any one form of church-government or other; to any thing that man 
can set up, or that man can pull down. Let us rejoice that, in Christ 
Jesus, neither episcopacy availeth any thing, nor anti-episcopacy, but 
a new creature.” —p. 322, et seq. 

We offer no apology to our readers for placing before them the bold 
and energetic passage upon the privileges, deficiencies and duties of 
that church of which the author is so bright an ornament: only sug- 
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ing that, had it been delivered in Oxford, it would probably have 
last he would ever be requested to preach in that city. 


“ Looking merely at the outward circumstances of the Church of England, at 
the manner in which God has fenced this his vineyard, and gathered out the 
stones thereof, and planted it with the choicest vine, and built a tower in the 
midst of it, and also made a wine-press therein,—scattering his churches and 
cathedrals over the land, and giving us the charge of the wine-press into which 
his grapes are to be gathered,— looking, I say, merely at the outward blessings 
with which we have been favoured above all the nations of the earth, well may 
we exclaim, What more could have been done to this vineyard, that God has not 
done to it? 

“ Wherefore then, when he lookt that it should bring forth grapes, brought it 
forth wild grapes? How has it come to pass, for example, that there is so much 
division and dissension amongst us? that there is as much variance, as much 
ill-will, as much bickering and contention among those who profess one faith 
and one hope, and worship one God and one Christ, as if we had rolled back 
into polytheism, and were each worshipping an abomination of his own? How 
comes it, that the parish church in so many parishes is very far from being the 
church of the whole parish ? that in so many it is surrounded by divers houses 
of schism, which look up to it with an evil and bitter eye; while on its part it 
too often looks down on them frowningly, sullenly, disdainfully ? May we not 
with too much justice say of ourselves, in the words of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians, We are yet carnal: for whereas there is onae us envying, and 
wtrife, and division, are we not carnal, and walk as men? 1 do not mean, that 
any sudden outpouring of spiritual-mindedness would at once heal the wounds, 
wherewith our body has so long been torn; although it is impossible to set 
bounds to the power of the Spirit, when acting in hearts willing to ebb and flow 
athis bidding. But there can be little doubt, that, if our church, from the time 
of her establishment, had steadily pursued a course of wise and gentle concilia- 
tion,—if she had always spoken in the language of peace to those who were 
clamouring against her,—if, instead of betaking herself to carnal su » and 
carnal checks, and carnal punishments, she had relied wholly and solely, with a 
full unhesitating trust, on the only armour she ought ever to have put on,—the 
armour of God,—there can be little doubt, I think, that, if her only shield had 
been the shield of faith, and her only sword the sword of the Spirit, and if her 
feet had always been shod with the preparation of the gospel of running 
to and fro to bring peace wherever the war-cry was heard,—no body of dissenters 
would ever have grown up in our land, within the pale of that faith which agrees 
in the acknowledgement of the Holy Trinity. And even of those who deny the 
divinity of our Lord, and who do think it robbery that he should be equal to 
God, the number assuredly would have been very much less, if their errour had 


. hot been fostered and encouraged by the prevalence of Arian and Semiarian, of 


Pelagian and Semipelagian notions, among the ministers of our own church dur- 
ing the last century, even in the highest ranks of them. Not to go further back 
than the Restoration, what a blessed thing would it have been for the Church of 
England, and for the Church of Christ, if the endeavours of that wise and holy 
man, Richard Baxter, —one of the wisest and holiest whom the Spirit of God 
ever purified for the edification of his people,—had been met with hearts desirous, 
above all things, of preserving the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace! 
What a blessing would it have been, if by certain discreet and timely concessions 
mM matters of less moment, at the Savoy Conference, such faithful and gifted ser- 
vants of God, as Baxter himself, and Owen, and Manton, and Flavel, and 
Alleine, and Philip Henry, and Howe, had been retained in the bond of christian 
communion, as our fellow-servants at the altar of Christ! But our church 
seemed to be triumphant: her rulers would not yield any thing. These pious 
men were driven from their pulpits: many of them had to endure cruel persecu- 
tion, In a later age, when a spirit of literary and worldly — had 
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almost benumbed our theology, and when John Wesley lifted up his voice to 
admonish us that the temple of the Lord is an empty shell, unless the Spirit of 
the Lord be dwelling in it, how easily might that large body of men, who after. 
ward seceded from our church, and in whom, if there was no little extra , 
there was also much fervour of faith, have been kept within the walls of our 
household by judicious kindness! Instead of which they were treated with over- 
bearing scorn; and pains were taken to irritate them against us. It is true, the 
faults were not all on our side. The children who departed from us, sometimes 
gave us much provocation: but ought the parent to have felt provoked? They 
were often foolish, and given to wild fancies: the words of wisdom are never 
listened to so readily, as when they are spoken in mildness. Assuredly if we 
had tried assiduously and perseveringly during the last two hundred years to 
win the hearts of our dissenting brethren by the love of God and of Christ, our 
appeals to them would not have been in vain.” 


VI. Secession Justiriep. By PHILALETHES: 


A well-written little work, purporting to contain a brief narrative 
of the events and inquiries that led the author to withdraw from the 
Church of England. Philalethes appears to be a physician in one of 
the inland towns, and writes like a scholar and a gentleman. This 

roduction may be regarded as a specimen of the manner in which 
intelligent laymen are likely to contemplate the question of conformity, 
when they make it the subject of impartial enquiry. He was induced 
to secede from the establishment, notwithstanding his inclinations and 
preferences to the contrary, from the fact of his having to bring his 
own children to the baptismal font, and from finding so much in that 
service at which both his judgment and conscience revolted. 


“ Passing by under the head of doctrine matters however important in them- 
selves, of comparatively trifling consideration, I found myself arrested by one 
which threw the rest into the shade—the doctrine of BAPTISMAL REGENERATION ; 
a doctrine contradicted alike by experience and by Scripture—a heresy indeed 
of deepest dye, and not less pregnant with soul-destroying delusion than many 
other errors of the corrupt church from which this was derived. The most 
anxious enquirer into the nature and causes of schism, may stop here as ata 

lace of rest; and the most sensitive conscience may cease its urbations. 

e doctrine being such, and the terms upon which this great change is to be 
brought in the initiatory rite itself, equally unscriptural and insuperable, the 
schism, with all that may be danpd upon it, lies with those who maintain 
them, and not with those who cannot join them, without sinning against their 
consciences.” —pp. 25, 26. 


This led him to investigate, step by step, other matters, and parti- 
cularly the unscriptural nature of the terms of communion it enjoins— 
its pretended and exclusive apostolical succession—its persecuting en- 
actments and severe denunciations against those who hold not with her 
— its system of ecclesiastical patronage—its claim of priestly absolution 
—and the near resemblance subsisting between the churches of England 
and Rome on these and many other subjects. The consequence of this 
was, that he was led to secede from the establishment, and to join a 
dissenting church, under the pastoral care of Rev. Wm. Jay. But, 
for details upon these points, the reader will do well to refer to the 
publication itself, which is every way worthy of attention. 
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VII. Minor Pustications. 


Having thus disposed of the works which have just passed under 
review, we regret not to have room to notice various publications called 
forth by the same controversy, in different parts of the country, many 
of which, though on a smaller scale, possess considerable merit, and 
justify our assertion that the subject is beginning to be taken up, as it 
deserves to be, by the community at large. The following are now 
upon our table. 

The Question Answered, Can dissenting congregations claim the 
blessings promised to united worship? including Remarks on a Ser- 
mon recently delivered in Beaminster church, by the Rev. W. Maskell, 
A.M., Curate of Corscombe. By Alfred Bishop. ‘*In magnis 
veritas, in aliis libertas, in omnibus caritas.” A Reply to the Queries 
and Remarks upon a late Pamphlet, entitled, The Question Answered, 
by Alfred Bishop; both displaying considerable reading, and much 
knowledge of the subject. 

Self Defence. The Ministers of the Established Church not the 
only true Ministers of Christ: nor the Church of England the onl 
sure Road to Heaven. A Sermon preached at Cowbridge Chapel, 
Hertford, on Sunday Evening, Nov. 10, 1839, by Isaac Anthony. 
This was provoked by an unwarrantable attack by a neighbouring 
clergyman, and contains a good defence of dissenting principles. It 
is on the same subject with a very excellent pamphlet, published some 
time since, by the Rev. Thomas Finch, of Harlow, which deserves to 
be extensively known. 

A Letter to the Rev. A. P. Percival, B.C. and Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen : occasioned by his recent publication on what is com- 
monly denominated Apostolical Succession. Short, pithy, and effective. 

Ad Clerum. Hook versus Hooker and others. Hear the Church ; 
or the Judgment of some of our most distinguished Divines on the 
several points at issue on this celebrated cause.—A Second Epistle to 
the Priesthood, with a Postscript to the Presbyter of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, and a Word to the Wise Men of Newcastle.—A third and last 
Letter to the Lord Bishop of Durham, with an Appendix, comprising 
an argument on the Sabbath, a new Church Catechism, and an old 
sage Creed. By the author of the Epistles to the Priesthood. 

three productions chiefly relate to circumstances of local in- 
terest, and contain a great deal of powerful writing. 

The New Bubble Burst, or the Doctrine of Apostolical Succession 
exploded : a spirited Tract ; price one penny ; from the pen, we believe, 
of Rev. C. Moase, of Bassingbourn, who ies also lately published a 
little work, entitled “‘ The Church Member’s Monitor,” written with 
considerable ability, and in an exemplary spirit, and published in a 
cheap form, which we very cordially recommend to the ditigent perusal 
of members of dissenting churches. 

The Clergy versus Law, or the Vicar of Bassingbourn and the un- 
buried Child. By the same Author. 

Hear the Church. By a Doctor of Divinity, but not of Oxford, 
which report assigns, we believe not untruly, to the Rev. Dr. Raffles, 
of Liverpool. It is very brief, but possesses the characteristic excel- 
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lence of his productions, and has the merit of giving the true i 
of a text which Dr. Hook had made subservient to a party purpose. 

** Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter.” Our reader 
who have followed us in the subject we have thus sketched, and who 
will have the goodness to retrace the course of argument and illus. 
tration pursued in this and the preceding article, will not fail to per 
ceive the weight and variety of the interests suspended upon this con- 
troversy. We shall think little of the labour it has cost us to wade 
through these and other publications, if we have succeeded in gi 
them an available key to this question. They will have seen the 
anxiety of the Tractists to establish their views, and also how u 
this claim is contested by other writers in the same church, for we have 
permitted both parties fairly to speak for themselves, that the public 
might judge without prejudice between them. 

But the question returns, will the new system answer the ends for 
which it is designed, and effectually sustain the establishment in the 
conflicts which it dreads, or support it in the estimation of wise, devout, 
and influential men? We think not; but regard it as more likely to 
introduce another schism in the body, ‘* another crack in the walls.” 
But should we be thought interested witnesses, we could refer, as we 
have already done, to others, who must be deemed unexceptionable. 
Bishop Sumner, as might have been expected, denounces the doctrines 
of the Tractists. The Archdeacon of Ely, has published a charge, 
strongly deprecating the mooting of these questions, and opposing many 
of their opinions.* Mr. Blunt, Margaret Professor of Divinity in Cam- 
bridge, and the author, if we mistake not, of some able articles in the 
Quarterly, upon the writings of Butler and Paley, though strongly 
sympathising with the Oxford writers in some points, would appear to 
suspect them of going too far. In his Introductory Lecture, on the Fa- 

thers,t he cautions the under-graduates against any innovations in the 
church system, and would have them slow to disturb that which is good 
by any attempt at “a second Reformation,”—a favourite expression, 
by the way, of the Tractists, who speak of ‘* a second Reformation” to 
be achieved by their own worthy selves, which those who know them 
can little doubt would be constructed on principles wholly subversive 
of all that was good in the first. The Rev. C. Benson f has published 
three Lectures, addressed to the Benchers of the Temple, ably con- 
travening the opinions of the Tractists. Dr. Godfrey Faussett, also, 
worthily condemns them in many particulars, in a sermon expressly 
directed against their heresy, which we were not sorry to see entitled, 
Tue Revivat or Porery! § 


* Strictures on some parts of the Oxford Tracts. A Charge delivered to the 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Ely at St. Michael’s Church, Cambridge, June, 
1838. By Rev. J. H. Browne, M. A. ; 

+ An Introduction to a Course of Lectures of the Early Fathers, now in De- 
livery in the University of Cambridge, by Rev. J. J. Blunt, B. D., Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity. 

t Episcopacy and Tradition. By Rev. C. Benson. 

§ The Revival of Popery. A Sermon preached before the University of Ox- 
ford, at St. Mary’s, on Sunday, May 20, 1838. By Godfrey Fausset, D. D., of 
Magdalen College, The Lady Margarets Professor of Divinity. Third Edition, 
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It is plain, therefore, that according to the opinion of men most 
competent to judge of the bearing and aspect of the case upon the 

ition of their own church, the project of these ecclesiastical agitators 
is to a certain extent viewed with apprehension and alarm. But, we 
fear, only to a certain extent. For there is much in the Oxford system 
that commends itself, as we have seen, to the feelings and predilections 
of most churchmen, especially as tending to advance their own su- 
premacy, and build up their sense of personal importance. Strange 
tosay, many who oppose it, in some respects, incline towards it in 
others, and satisfy themselves with condemning its details as going a 
little too far, rather than denouncing the principles on which the 
whole assumption is built. 

Upon serious consideration, therefore, and placing ourselves in the 
attitude of impartial spectators, we are of opinion that the opposers of 
the Tractists within the church itself will find it extremely difficult, 
not to say impossible, to dislodge their antagonists from the ground 
they have taken, without giving up some opinions which, as church- 
men, they have tenaciously professed. We find that most, if not all, 
of the writers just enumerated, admit far too much, unless they are 
prepared to go farther. If, for instance, they admit the really popish 
notion of apostolical succession as imparting a peculiar and exclusive 
virtue to their ministrations; if they admit the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration, and the necessary virtue of the sacraments as adminis- 
tered only by themselves; if they admit the authority of tradition and 
the writings of the Fathers as determining the sense of Scripture; or, 
lastly, if they admit any human authority in matters of faith, we do 
not see how they can escape from the general conclusions to which 
the Tractists would conduct them. They may object to minor points, 
such as celibacy, refraining ‘‘ from snuff in Lent,” ‘“ laborious postures 
in prayer,” the glimmering of candles upon the altar, or what not, 
but the Tractists will be likely to win upon the main points of the 
argument. The clergy will not be able, as many of them obviously 
wish to do, to take a little of the Oxford theory, and not go all lengths 
with it; but they will find the whole system, as Burke said of the 
penal code, characterized by ‘‘ a vicious perfection ;” it must be main- 
tained in its entirety or wholly swept away. Give the Tractists these 
principles, and they can deduce their own conclusions; and you can 
only escape from the conclusions by denying the premises. Were we 
churchmen, we should say, We must Dissent from the Oxford doc- 
trines. The petty and vacillating men who go one mile with them, 
will be compelled to go twain; and they who give the cloak, must 
be prepared to surrender the coat also ! 

What the men of sound religious principle in the church, who still 
cling to that institution as the object of their decided preference, 
ought to do, is for them rather than for us to determine; but we re- 
spectfully submit that they could lose nothing, in the approaching 
controversies by abandoning all transcendental views of church power, 
as many distinguished men in their communion have done, and taking 

ible as their own rule and standard of faith, as freely give to 
others the liberty they take themselves. ‘This was, after all, the true 


principle of the Reformation. Every pretension, opposed to this, has 
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come to them through the channel of Popery, and naturally tends to 
Popery again. 

For ourselves, we agree with those who think that the intrusion of 
the Oxford doctrines is not favourable to the permanent interests of 
the church, whatever momentary impulse it may give in certain di. 
rections, and that it will prove inevitably injurious to the cause of 
personal religion. Our reason for giving prominence to these remarks 
is our long-cherished conviction that the dogmas assumed in these 
Tracts do not terminate, as some might suppose, in matters of mere 
ecclesiastical rule and discipline, but tend to neutralize and destroy 
the essential principles of the gospel of Christ. They tend to increase 
attachment to outward forms instead of promoting the inward power 
of godliness; to put ceremonies and observances in the place of im- 
portant truths; to bind the conscience of the laity to the will of the 
priest; to increase the spirit of sectarian bigotry within the bosom of 
the church itself against those who are without her pale, (a serpent 
that certainly required no additional warming into life and venom;) 
and to minister to that disposition to rest in a visible connection with 
an ecclesiastical system, which numbers will willingly substitute for 
the life of religion in the soul. So it was at Rome; and as the same 
causes produce the same effects, so it must be in Oxford, however the 

ison may be, for a season, tempered and disguised. 

Instead of fighting against Popery, as the Oxford Doctors would 
have their votaries fondly believe, their scheme will infallibly prepare 
the way for it, by breaking down the salutary abhorrence in the public 
mind against some of its most pernicious tenets; and they who em- 
brace the doctrines of the tracts will not remain in the pretended via 
media of Anglicanism, but wili go on consistently towards Rome, for 
which final step the Honourable Mr. Spencer has duly prepared the 
way. The Oxford bubble will stand no chance of a separate existence, 
in the vicinity of the great Romish vortex, and the Papists are quite 
right in anticipating its rapid absorption. On the contrary, the tractists 
only invite towards these shores the flow of a tide by which their feeble 
mounds and bulwarks will be remorselessly swept away, like those mimic 
towers and castles, of shells and pebbles, erected by infant hands upon 
the beach, which the first returning wave annihilates for ever. Popery 
is not to be cast out by Popery, any more than Satan can be cast out 
by Satan. The great leviathan is not to be bound by these silken 
threads. The war-horse of the Vatican will laugh at the shaking of 
the Oxford spear. In a word, we view these schemes, however warily 
concocted, and deeply laid, as wholly injurious and dangerous in their 
tendency, much resembling those counsels reprobated by the Roman 
historian as crafty in their character, specious in their appearance, re- 
plete with insuperable difficulties throughout their whole course, and 
absolutely disastrous in their issue.* 

We cannot doubt that the whole of this discussion will do incalcu- 
lable good, and will probably end in the complete establishment of 
the great principles for which the early Nonconformists. so wisely 
contended, and for which they were compelled to leave the establish- 


* Consilia callida, prim& specie leta, tractatu dura, eventu tristia,— Livy. 
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ment. Accepting the statement of Dr. Pusey, that the Church of 
England never professed to be a new church, but only to have modi- 
fied the practices and opinions of a former one, and perceiving 4 
tendency amongst her divines to revive some of the worst errors and 
pretensions of darker ages, we find additional motives for holding back 
from her communion, and exclaim, with Mr. Ely, whatever the avowal 
may cost us, We must Dissent. If the Oxford scheme be nothing 
more than a modern Anglican modification of the old Roman impos- 
ture, a pious fraud of the thirteenth, or of the third century, sought 
to be skilfully passed off upon the credulity of the nineteenth century ; 
and if the principles upon which it rests be as unsound and antichris- 
tian as Bishop Sumner, Dr. Fausset, Mr. Townsend, and Mr. Hare, 
declare them to be, then we think it follows, that the despised Non- 
conformists have been right all along, and have witnessed a good 
confession, in this realm, contending “‘ earnestly for the faith once deli- 
vered tothe saints.” Ifthe church be, by many degrees, more Popish 
than moderate men had anticipated, so much the more need is there for 
a continued protest against errors so dangerous, for a more vigorous 
maintenance of the fundamental doctrines of the New Testament, and 
for a strenuous vindication, on our part, of the great principles recog- 
nised at the Reformation. The course of events, the defection of others 
from’ the support of christian truth, and the dangerous sentiments 
avowed by the hierarchy, our enemies themselves being judges, would 
appear to devolve upon the abused Dissenters, the task of upholding 
tae Prorestantism oF Europe. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES, 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


ANNUAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


The Gommittee repeat the announcement that the Annual Assembly of the 
Union will be held at the Library, Blomfield Street, on Tuesday morning, May 
the 12th. Breakfast will be provided as usual at eight o’clock. 

The Rev. James Bennett, D.D, of London, will take the chair at nine 
o’clock precisely, and an early and full attendance of brethren is earnestly de- 
sired. 

The regulations at the doors will be similar to those of preceding years, 
and every gentleman will be expected to comply therewith in order to ad- 
mission. 

As the proposed Union for Home Missionary labours between the Home 
Missionary Society and the Congregational Union has rendered unnecessary the 
public meeting for originating a separate Home Mission by the Union, which 
stood appointed for the evening of Monday, May the 11th, the Committee 
respectfully invite the attendance at the Library, at four o’clock in the afternoon 
of that day, of all delegates and other brethren from the country, for conference 
on that important subject preparatory to the proceedings of the Assembly in 
reference to it on the following day. It has been most gratifying to the Com- 
mittee to receive numerous communications from their brethren in every part of 
the country, unanimously and cordially approving of their measures for at 
taining this union in the great work of Home Missions. And they are anxious 
for the most unreserved communications of their brethren on all points con- 
nected with it, that they may move on in that harmony with the general sentiment 
and feeling, which can alone secure co-operation in such efforts as our cause 
and our country require. 

Annual meeting of the Colonial Missionary Society. — The Fourth Annual Meet- 
ing of this Society will be held in Finsbury Chapel, Finsbury Circus, on Friday 
morning, May the 15th. John Remington Mills, Esq., the Treasurer, will take 
the chair at eleven o’clock precisely. The growing interest of the public in this 
important Society will, it is hoped, be evinced by a numerous attendance. 


REV. J. ROAF’S LETTER ON THE CANADIAN: CLERGY RESERVES BILI, 


At the moment when the clergy of the established churches of England and 
Scotland are quarrelling with each other and with the Government upon this long 
litigated and vexatious question, it affords us much pleasure to publish the opinions 
of our Congregational brethren in Canada upon it. The Rev. Egerton Ryerson, 
Wesleyan minister, and editor of The Christian Guardian, in one of his articles, 
advocated the plan of dividing the proceeds of the clergy reserves amongst the 
different denominations, by which the Wesleyan Methodists would have a large 
share, and concluded that as the minor denominations in the province were 
silent, they acquiesced in the arrangement. This occasioned the Committee of 
the Congregational Union of Upper Canada, to pass the Resolution which is 
embodied in the following letter, addressed by Mr. Roaf to that gentleman, to 
explains their silence and gives their reasons for not approving of the measure, 
reasons which have the greater weight, as they disclaim the principle of receiving 
aid for religion from the government under any form. 


“TO THE REV, EGERTON RYERSON. 
“ Toronto, 10th Feb. 1840. 
“ Rev. and dear Sir,—At a meeting of the Commitiee of the Congregational 
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Union of Upper Canada, which took place in Guelph, in the last week, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted, and handed to me to be carried into effect :— 
“¢That having our attention called to a public statement that the several 
religious communities which have been silent respecting the recent Bill for the 
disposal of the Clergy Reserves, were understood to acquiesce in that Bill, we 
feel called upon explicitly to avow that we and our churches greatly disap- 
prove of it, and we request the Rev. John Roaf to state aud explain our views 
upon this matter to the Rev. Egerton Ryerson, with a request that the state- 
ment may be corrected as regards our body. 
“¢W. Crarge, Chairman.’ 


“ You will perceive that the ‘public statement’ here alluded to was in the 
‘Christian Guardian,’ being in the article relating to Dr. Strachan’s recent 
proceedings, in your number of the week before last. The ‘ views’ that I have 
to‘state and explain,’ refer, I believe, to the silence of the Congregational 
body, and our non-acquiescence in the Clergy Reserve Bill, We have been 
publicly silent, because our wishes having been privately represented to his 
Excellency the Governor General and the leading politicians with whom we 
have any communications, we had no remaining means of affecting the ques- 
tion but that of popular agitation, and to this we would not resort, because, as 
it has been distinctly admitted, that the public are strongly and finally in 
favour of appropriating the Clergy Reserves to General Education and public 
improvements, we could only have elicited an expression of what was already 
known, 

“The objections which the Congregational Union entertain against the new 
Clergy Reserve Bill, are such as entirely to preclude our acquiescence in it. 
We consider it to be, in most of its provisions, bad in principle and mischievous 
intendency. We notice and admire its repudiation of the Church Establish- 
ment principle, and in its recording the vote of members of the Legislature 
against that principle we cordially rejoice. But the measure itself we consider 
bad, for the following (amongst other) reasons :— 

“ Ist, It is based upon the principle of making public appropriations for the 
support of the Christian Religion, which principle we consider to be subversive 
of part of Christ’s arrangements for the promotion of his cause, and thus alto- 
gether inadmissible among his servants. Whether the Bill institutes, or merely 
adopts, the appropriation to religious purposes, makes but little difference in our 
opinion, —in either aspect it is in our view unchristian, In its operations, too, 
we expect it to be very injurious to the liberality of the members of the 
churches. 

“2. It makes an unjust distribution of the public property with which it 
deals. It gives to two denominations security against the operation of a prin- 
ciple to which all others are subjected, viz. the proportion between their num- 
bers and their receipts, and it excludes the denominations not recognized by 
law, which denominations have as good a moral right to participate in public 
property as any that are mentioned in the statutes, 

“3. It gives to members of the Roman Hierarchy a large public endowment; 
I say, ‘ large,’ under the impression that every priest will receive far more than 
any Protestant minister. Every distant and secluded Roman Catholic will swell 
the amount to be received by the priests; but the former attendants upon the 
Ministry of Protestant denominations will not thus range themselves with those 
denominations. I especially object to the public endowment of popery, not 
that [ think that when public property is being distributed, Roman Catholics 
should be excluded from participating, but I think that the necessity of including 
their church amongst the participants renders the distribution especially ob- 
Jectionable. 

“4. It makes it the interest of every clergyman in the Churches of England 
and Scotland to have as few ministers of his own order as possible. A half of 
the proceeds of the Clergy Reserves is for ever secured to them; the smaller 
ry 
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the number, the larger the share of every individual. Now, I can expect much 
purity and nobleness from individuals, but from no cluss of men can I expect a 
continued course in direct opposition to their private interests. Therefore, I do 
not expect that either of the clerical bodies referred to will be anxious to intro- 
duce numerous missionaries to take part of their stipends. The Bill, then, is 
likely to limit the number of the Clergy. 

5. It places the denominations interested in the second provision of the 
Bill in a state of rivalry and even collision. The more your denomination 
shall receive, the less will be our portion, et vice versa, Will not this tend to 
make these denominations regard one another with an evil eye? None of us 
can well bear inducements to envy and jealousy. 

“6. It professes to aid Religion upon the preposterous scheme of giving 
most to the bodies that are least needy ; and least to those that are almost help- 
less. A church in a city, will (though possessed of ample resources) have 
great help; one in a back township and new settlement have hardly any. 

“7, It invests the funds arising from the sale of the ‘Clergy Reserves,’ in 
provincial debentures; while this step will aid public improvements, it will 
place the interests of ministers and churches in direct collision with the interests 
of stockholders and the public. To secure the per centage required for religion, 
it will sometimes be necessary to institute prior and full claims to dividends, 
and in unprosperous undertakings this will occasion very painful reflections, 
The Legislature is likely to have one or another part of this business constantly 
on hand, and the result will be the frequent utterance of every infidel sneer at 
the Ministers of Religion, and, through them, at leligion itself. 

“8. It exposes religious bodies to repeated litigation respecting the right 
application of their receipts, and, what is worse, it exposes them to delays, 
insulting questions, and numerous other annoyances from the ‘ Governor in 
Council.’ 

“« These bearings of the measure as respects religion render further explana- 
tions of our aversion to it unnecessary, or I would remark upon the abandon- 
ment of the cause of education—the probable renewal of strife and aversion to 
the British Government if it commit itself to the arrangement—the defiance of 
public opinion here and consultation of British parties in a matter of purely 
provincial concern—and the use of our present Legislature to effect an object 
repugnant to the feelings of the people, after that Legislature bas been repu- 
diated not only by the public, but by her Majesty’s Secretary and by its own 
votes. I trust that these explanations are sufficient to show you that our refusal 
to acquiesce in the Bill is founded upon real and very earnest objections, and 
that you will do us the service of releasing us from the position in which you 

have placed us. 
“ T remain, Dear Sir, with all respect, yours, 
“J. Roar.” 

We observe in the Canadian papers that other bodies of dissenters are also dis- 
satisfied with the Bill, so that it is highly probable that between the hostility at 
home and in the colony, this will not be “ a final” measure. But if the legisla- 
tive union of the two provinces take place, the two establishments will not find 
their prospects improved, when the $end of those lands again becomes the 
subject of colonial legislation. They will find, we suspect, that the truth of 
Lord Ashburton’s declaration, “that they might as well attempt to set up their 
establishments in the moon.” 


BISHOP OF TORONTO AND THE INDEPENDENTS OF UPPER CANADA. 


Dr. Strachan, Bishop of Toronto, in his speech on the Clergy Reserves, in 
the Legislative Council, said, that ‘ Unitarians are commonly styled Inde- 
pendents.” The Rev. J. Roaf, feeling that a statement so erroneous should not 
remain uncorrected, addressed a polite note to the Bishop, pointing out his 
mistake, and enclosing a copy of ‘‘the Declaration of the Falth and Order of 
the Congregational Union” “ as clearly affirmatory of the doctrines of the 
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Trinity, the supreme divinity of Christ, and his atonement.” Dr. Strachan im- 
mediately sent the following courteous reply :— 
Toronto, 22d February, 1840. 

Rev. Sir,—I beg leave to acknowledge your letter of the 21st instant, which 
I have this moment received, and in which you object to the expression, 
« Unitarians are commonly styled Independents,” in a speech delivered by me 
in my place in the Legislative Council. 

“4st. As it was not my intention to give just cause of offence, I readily 
admit, on your authority and the document enclosed, that the words are appli- 
cable to the Congregational or Independent Communion to which you belong, 
being, as you say, strictly Trinitarian, and so far they are withdrawn. 

“2nd. But my speech had reference to the distribution of the Church pro- 
perty among all denominations recognized by law in this province, and knowing 
that in England, as well as the eastern division of the United States, Unitarians 
have, as Presbyterians and Congregationalists, obtained possession of many 
endowments which belonged of right to orthodox Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents, I see nothing in the church government or discipline of Unitarian 
congregations, if there be any in Upper Canada, to prevent them from assuming 
such names, if they consider it for their benefit. 

“In this sense the words were used as being pertinent to my argument, and 
cannot be applied to Orthodox Dissenters. 

“T thank you for the copy of the ‘ Declaration of Faith, Church Order and 
Discipline of the Congregational Dissenters.’ 

“T have the honour to be, Rev. Sir, your obedient and humble Servant, 
“ To Rev. J. Roaf.” “ Jonn Toronto.” 


In this satisfactory answer we have another proof of the advantages which 
result from the presence of such a man as Mr. Roaf at the seat of Government, 
and a striking instance of the utility of the Declaration of Faith published by 

Union. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE SCOTTISH CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

We are happy to learn from the columns of The Scottish Pilot, that our 
brethren in North Britain have enjoyed delightful services at their annual gather- 
ing in Dundee. 

meetings commenced on Tuesday, April 14th, and were continued during 
the two following days. 

The annual meeting of the Glasgow Theological Academy was held on Tues- 
day evening, in Ward Chapel. The attendance was respectable and numerous. 
John Bower, Esq., one of the magistrates of Perth, was called to the chair. 
Part of a psalm was sung, and the Rev. T. Pullar offered prayer. The Chairman 
briefly introduced the business, and called on the Rev. G. D. Cullen, of Leith, 
Secretary, to read the report. 

The appointment of a gentleman to be wholly devoted to the duties of the 
tutorship was announced, and under highly favourable circumstances. The 
Rev. J. Morell M‘Kenzie has laboured since his election to the perfect satisfac- 
tion of the committee, and evident improvement of the students. The additional 
funds necessary for these improvements in the institution have been liberally 
provided by the churches Several extraordinary donations have also been 
received ; particularly the sum of £220 from a gentleman in Liverpool, who bas, 
in this unexpected manner, expressed his regard to the memory of a deceased 
brother, who studied many years ago at the Academy. Of the students who have 
left it during the last year, some have gone as missionaries under the auspices 
of the London Missionary Society, and others have been settled as pastors. 
Eight new candidates were admitted at the commencement of last session, 
besides several others for missionary labour. It appears that there are at present 
about sp students attending the classes. The ordinations of those who have 
recently left the Academy were announced, and the urgent need of more labourers 
at the present time strongly stated. 
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The meeting was addressed by the Rev. Dr. Russell, the Rev. Messrs. Low 
of Forfar, Machray of Dumfries, and Massie of Peterhead, Mr. J. A. Fullarton 
of Glasgow, the Treasurer, W. Smith, Esq. of St Andrews, and the Chairman, 
who in the name of the meeting thanked the Tutors for their services, which was 
suitably acknowledged by Dr. Wardlaw, and Mr. M‘Kenzie. 

On Wednesday morning Dr. Wardlaw preached in Ward Chapel, and in the 
afternoon of that day, we suppose, for the Pilot does not tell us whether it was 
Wednesday or Thursday, a public dinner was given in the Thistle Hall, attended 
by about one hundred and thirty ministers and other gentlemen. The spirit of this 
meeting afforded the highest satisfaction. Dr. Russell was in the chair, supported 
by Dr. Wardlaw, Dr. Paterson, the Rev. J. M. M‘Kenzie, Rev. J. Watson, 
and other friends. After dinner matters of particular interest to the denomination 
were discussed. The subject of revivals was introduced by letters and com- 
munications, of a solemn and cheering nature, from the north, which Messrs, 
Watson and G, Cullen read to the company. Mr. Massie, from Perth, and Mr, 
T. Pullar, from Glasgow, followed them, and Dr. Wardlaw proposed that their 
statements should be followed by thanksgivings and prayer. His proposition 
was cordially welcomed, and Mr. Machray, of Dumfries, was requested to lead 
the devotional exercises. Dr. Wardlaw was afterwards urgently and unani- 
mously requested to prepare a volume on the denominational views of Congre- 
gationalists, as derived from the Scriptures. He acknowledged having formerly 
promised to do so; and repeated the assurance that ke would, at no distant day, 
present such a work to the churches. This announcement was hailed with great 
Satisfaction. 


On Thursday morning the Rev. Mr. Arthur, of Helensburgh, in Prince's 
Street Chapel. Various private meetings of committees were also held for the 
transaction of business, and the attendance at the public meetings were large and 
respectable, and the collections also were very liberal. 

In the evening of the same day the large chapel was crowded in every corner 
and at every door by a most respectable congregation, assembled to witness the 

roceedings of the annual meeting of the Union. In the lamented absence of 

illiam Baxter, Esq. of Ellengowan, through relative afflictions, James 
Russett, Esq. was called to the chair. The Rev. Mr. Smith, of Inverary, 
commanced the business by prayer. The venerable Secretary of the Union, 
the Rev. John Watson, of Musselburgh, read the report, of which the following is 
the summary. 

An interesting reference was made in the introduction to the subject and ap- 
pearances of revivals amongst the churches of Scotland. After last meeting 
£1579 were voted in aid of weak churches in the Lowlands, and for the preach- 
ing of the Gospel in destitute parts of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 

To twenty-three churches in the Lowlands £372 were voted to aid the pastors 
in preaching the Gospel in the districts around, where much darkness prevails. 

Churches have been constituted at Alexandria, Dumbartonshire, Beith, Bre- 
chin, Stalloway, Dunfermline, and a second at Dundee. Ministers have been 
settled, in Hamilton, Mr. Kirk; Falkland Mr. Elric; Banchory, Mr. Monroe; 
Arbroath, Mr. Moir; Blackburn, Mr. Taylor. The church at Rothesay is still 
destitute. 

More extended itinerances during the past year.—Grants to Aberdeen and 
Banff Itinerating Societies: to the Perth, Angus, and Mearns Itinerating Asso- 
ciation ; as also to individuals in Moray and Inverness-shires, and in Dumfries 
and Galloway. 

Labours in the Highlands and Islands ; more than one-half of their funds have 
been dedicated to this service. Last year a christian friend committed to the 
disposal of this Union £200 for preaching in the Highland districts, and £10 for 
tracts, to be circulated, in the Gaelic language. This was faithfully devoted to 
the object contemplated by the donor. 

The Northern Isles form an important part of the sphere of the Union’s exer- 
tions, and affords a most gratifying return for labours and prayers. In the Ork- 
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many scenes of revival have occurred. In Shetland the agents are actively 
and most laboriously employed. 

The resolution of the Congregational Union of England and Wales actively to 
employ their resources in home missionary labours in their own country was al- 
juded to. The deputy from the English Union, the Rev. J. Fletcher, D.D. is 

ted from attending these meetings by indisposition. The Rev. T. Pullar 
bs bee uested to represent the Scottish Cougregational Union at the next 
meeting of the English Congregational Union, and Dr. Wardlaw has consented 
to visit the Irish Congregational Union. 

The proposal was made to raise the income of this Union to £2000 for the year. 
£500, as part of the estate of T. Bailey, Esq. St. Paul’s Church-yard, have been 
received through the kindness of the Rev. Dr. Bennett of London, and his son, a 
solicitor, who have aided in obtaining this money. Efforts should be made to 
liquidate the chapel debts throughout the churches. The committee urge this 
on the consideration of their friends. The funds were represented as being in a 


— state. 

€ cannot attempt an abstract of the speeches of our brethren on this occa- 
sion; but the following are the resolutions, with the names of those who sub- 
mitted them to the meeting : — 

It was moved by Rev. Mr. Ewing of Glasgow, seconded by Rev. Mr. M‘Kenzie— 

1. That the Report, part of which has now been read, be adopted ; that the 
thanks of this meeting be given to the Secretary, the Treasurer, and the Com- 
mittee for their past services ; and that a Committee of Management be appointed 
for the ensuing year. 

Moved by Rev. Mr. Russell, Glasgow, seconded by Rev. Dr. Wardlaw— 

2. That this meeting, while thankful to the Most High for the continued pros- 
perity of the Congregational Union of Scotland, regard with lively interest the 
progress of every similar institution in promoting our common faith and order 
in England, in Ireland, and the British Colonies ; that they especially hail with 
delight the resolution adopted by their English brethren assembled at Birming- 
ham, in October last, to enter upon extensive home missionary operations ; and, 
rejoicing in fraternal intercourse with the Congregational Churches in the south- 
ern part of the kingdom, although they regret having no deputy from the Con- 

ational Union of England and Wales, they cordially approve of their brother, 

r. Pullar, of Glasgow, appearing as their representative at the annual meeting 
of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, and of Dr, Wardlaw repre- 
senting you at the meetings to be held in Ireland. 

Moved by Rev. Mr. Munro, Knockando, seconded by Mr. Hutchison, Dundee— 
_ 3. That this meeting being deeply convinced, by the experience and observa- 
tion of every successive year, that the country at large has received manifest spi- 
ritual benefit from the operations of the Congregational Union, while the churches 
thus associated in a work and labour of love have themselves been greatly en- 
riched thereby, earnestly recommend to all the friends of the Redeemer increased 
liberality, and more extensively organized efforts, in contributing to the funds of 
an institution so admirably adapted to carry forward the christian enterprise 
throughout all parts of our native land. 

Moved by Rev. Mr. Cameron, Portobello, seconded by Rev. Mr. Murdoch, 

Anstruther— 

4. That devoutly cherishing a desire for the revival of religion in all the 
churches, and rejoicing to know that, by the divine blessing, not a little has been 
done during the past year in strengthening the things which remain, this meeting 
would urgently call upon all who fear the Lord to continue instant in united be- 
lieving prayer for an enlarged outpouring of the Holy Spirit to render successful 
the means now in operation, or yet to be employed, for the instruction of the 
— the conversion of sinners, and the spiritual prosperity of the people of 
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Moved by Rev. George D. Cullen of Leith, seconded by Rev. J. Watsen 
of Musselburgh— 

5. That with undiminished abhorrence of slavery still existing in different 
parts of the world, this meeting respectfully request their brethren, Mr. Alexan- 
der of Edinburgh, and Mr. Pullar and Mr. John Fullarton of Glasgow, to appear 
on their behalf at the Convention summoned by the Anti-Slavery Society, and to 
meet in London in June next. They also request and authorize Dr. Wardlaw, 
Dr. Russell, and Mr. Campbell of Montrose, to draw up and forward another 
Remonstrance, addressed to the Christians in the United States, against Ameri- 
can Slavery, to be signed by them in the name of this meeting. 

Moved by Rev. George D. Cullen of Leith, seconded by Rev. J. Watson of 
Musselburgh— 

6. That the thanks of this meeting be tendered to Mr. Russell for his able 
conduct in the Chair, and to Dr. Wardlaw and Mr, Arthur for their excellent 
sermons. 

During the course of the meeting, which was continued till a quarter to eleven 
at night, one donation of £30, and five of £20 each, were announced, and the 
brethren must have separated, cheered in their work by the devotedness and 
liberality of the people. 


HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY FOR THE WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE, 


The twentieth anniversary of this Society was held in Halifax, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, the 7th and 8th of April. n Tuesday morning the General Com- 
mittee, consisting of the pastors and delegates from the various churches in 
membership, met in the vestry of Harrison Road Chapel. The attendance was 
numerous, and a spirit of unanimity, liberality, and zeal pervaded the assembly. 
Although the committee knew that a balance of £39. 3s. 2d. was all the treasurer 
had in hand, they yet granted exhibitions to the amount of nearly £900: nor 
can there be a more evident proof of the hold the Society has gained upon the 
convictions and affections of its constituents than was furnished by the fact that 
after £700 had been voted to the stations already occupied, six new applications 
were made, and not one of them was put aside from fear of obtaining the requi- 
site resources; indeed some of the largest grants were made at the close of the 
meeting. 

Bise iangecnsive and eloquent sermons were preached ; on Tuesday evening, 
in Harrison Road Chapel, by the Rev. D. Hewitt, and on Wednesday afternoon, 
at Square Chapel, by the Rev. J. Ely. In the evening the public meeting was 
held in Sion Chapel. Addresses were delivered by the Rev. Messrs. J. Cockin, 
H. Earl, D. Hewitt, E. Jukes, J. G. Mials, J. Cummins, T. Scales, W. H, 
Stowell, J. Millsom, A. Ewing, J. M. Oberry, and J. Pridie. 

In the course of the proceedings the following resolution, which had been 
unanimously agreed to at the previous meeting of the General Committee, was 
cordially adopted :—“‘ That the Revised Rules of the Home Missionary an 
intended to be submitted for adoption at the General Meeting at Exeter Hall, 
May 19th, 1840, have the approbation of this meeting.” 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 

Favours have been received from the Rev. Messrs. A. Wells—J. A. James— 
Thomas Binney—I. Cobbin—G. J. Tubbs—Joseph Gilbert — Francis Watts— 
Thomas Milner—R. Alliot, Jun.—W. Walford—Eben. Temple—E. A. Dunn 
—G.B Kidd—J. Godkin. 

Also from Messrs. Ed. Phillips—Thos. Challis—J. Rogers—J, Reynolds.— 
A Constant Reader-—A Layman —Z. Z.—J. C. C. 

Mr. Kidd’s communication, with several articles of intelligence, came too late 
for insertion this month. Although we give an extra sheet in the present 
Number, yet we regret that we are compelled to defer several interesting articles. 

We hope to present our readers with a full report of the meeting of the Con- 
gregational Union in our next. 
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